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This month’s special report on lithography (page 14) keylines the 
progress of the Texas printing industry. 
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Greasy ink fed into the lithographic press in this simplified diagram adheres to the 
specially surfaced image on the plate cylinder but is repelled by the film of water over 
parts of the plate not intended to print. The ink image is transferred to a rubber-covered 
cylinder that presses the ink on sheets of paper being fed through the press. Litho differs 
from ordinary printing in that the white parts of the image are treated so as to repel 
ink rather than being engraved or molded below the printing surface. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during August dipped slight- 
ly from July levels but not enough to offset the unusually 
strong showing made in June. The composite index of 
business activity compiled by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search dropped to 150, two points below the July level. 
With the record available for two months of the third 
quarter, it appears that business will not register as strong 
a gain as was shown in the second quarter. The average of 
the index of business for the second quarter of 1954 was 
151, compared with 144 in the first three months of the 
year. The average for the first two months of the third 
quarter was only slightly more than the 151 marked up 
in the second. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 











Aug July Percent 
Index Weight 1954 1954 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(COMPOSITE) ~~~. 100.0 150* 153* — 2 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 264* 258% + 2 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 123 122 + 1 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 161 164 — 2 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 114 118 — 3 
Building authorized, deflated 9.4 128* 127* + 1 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 10.0 90 92 — 2 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 256* 257* x 
Retail sales, deflated ....- -S—————ss—«CAGWV 134* 140 — 4 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


The slowing down in the rate of improvement in Texas 
business parallels a pronounced feeling of hesitancy in 
the national economic picture. The index of industrial pro- 
duction compiled by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has remained stable at 124 for the 
four months, May through August. Business analysts have 
been waiting hopefully for the fall seasonal upturn to stim- 
ulate business, although this seasonal upturn would not 


register any improvement in the barometers of business 
adjusted for seasonal variation unless it was more than 
the normal upswing usually experienced in the fall. 

In spite of the slowing down in the rate of improvement 
in Texas business, the August level of the index of busi- 
ness is 7% above August 1953 and 3% above the aver- 
age month of 1953. The first eight months of 1954 aver- 
aged 149, and the first eight months of 1953 averaged 148. 
The decline in the closing months of 1953 brought the 
average for the year to 146. In contrast with the Texas 
picture, the gross national product for the second quarter 
of 1954 was 4% below the second quarter of 1953. Since 
the national figures are not available as quickly as the 
Texas data, comparisons cannot be made for July and 
August. The index of Texas business for the second quar- 
ter was 1% above the same quarter of last year. 

The levels of the various components of the index of 
business are given in the preceeding table, which also 
shows the percentage change between July and August in 
each series. The decline of 4% in retail sales represented 
the most serious drop, since this index receives the greatest 
weight in the composite. The changes in the other com- 
ponents registered an overall increase and offset enough 
of the decline in retail sales to reduce the drop in the 
composite index to 2%. 

It is possible to check on the trend shown by the index 
of business activity by comparing its behavior with other 
measures of total economic change. The number of per- 
sons employed by business is one valuable measure of 
overall business activity. The Texas Employment Com- 
mission is the source of information on employment in 
Texas, and this agency reported that the total number of 
Texans on nonfarm payrolls in August was 1% higher 
than a year ago. 

Another measure of overall business activity is the se- 
ries representing the total amount of checks charged to 
individual accounts in Texas banks. Data on bank debits 
in 20 Texas cities is compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 


Texas Business Activity 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 = 100 
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of Dallas and converted into a seasonally adjusted index 
by the Bureau of Business Research. (See chart at right.) 
The bank debits index parallels the index of business ac- 
tivity to a surprising degree, with the August value of 
both indexes 2% below July and 7% above the level of a 
year ago. 

In spite of the fact that retail sales in Texas dropped 
4% between July and August, they were ahead of the 
level of last August by 1%. Consumer spending has not 
recovered all of the losses since the peak was passed early 
in 1953. The best quarter on record was the first three 
months of 1953, when the index averaged 164. The poorest 
quarter since that date was the first three months of 1954, 
which averaged 149. The August level of 151 for the index 
of retail sales was 11% below the peak of 169 reached in 
January 1953 and 3% above the low point of January 
1954. 

A much more dynamic factor in the business situation 
than consumer spending has been the continued boom in 
the construction industry. The Bureau’s index of building 
permits continues at a level substantially above 1952 and 
1953. The low point of the current recession was reached 
by the index of building permits in the third quarter of 
1953 with an average value of 122. For the second quarter 
of 1954 the index averaged 164, and the July and August 
values were 169 and 170, respectively. The estimates by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce show that new con- 
struction put in place in the United States during August 
1954 reached an all-time record volume of $3.1 billion, 
8% ahead of August 1953. Privately financed construc- 
tion was 10% ahead of a year ago and new residential 
construction was up 15%. In spite of the fact that specu- 
lative building has been increasing substantially, builders 
appear to be able to sell houses about as fast as they are 
completed. Both for the country as a whole and for Texas 
the strong upsurge in building has contributed greatly to 
the stability shown in the overall business picture. 

Capital expenditures of business concerns have also 
been a major stimulating factor in maintaining the cur- 
rent high level of business. Expenditures for new plant 
and equipment totalled $28.4 billion in 1953 to estab- 
lish a new record. It has been expected that expenditures 
of this type would be almost as high in 1954, but accord- 
ing to a survey made in August by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Exchange Commission, busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant and equipment in 1954 
are now expected to total $26.7 billion, or $1.7 billion 
less than in 1953. Business firms anticipate that expendi- 
tures will decline in the third and fourth quarters. 

Although the decline in expenditures for new plant and 
equipment is expected to be small, it is significant that 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 
Index © 1947-1949 - 100 
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these expenditures have been declining rather steadily 
since the peak in 1953. Business expenditures of this type 
have been unusually high in Texas and have contributed 
greatly to the very high level of business activity in the 
state. The fact that fixed capital investment increased last 
year was a major factor in maintaining a high level of 
business in the face of a decline in consumer spending and 
a general reduction in inventories. It should be mentioned 
in this connection that if the estimated expenditures on 
new plant and equipment for the year 1954 are accurate, 
this year will be the second highest on record. 

INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 

(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Aug 1954 Aug 1954 





Aug July Aug from from 

Index 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 

HOUSTON, 

ALL ITEMS . 116.5 116.7 116.8 x x 
OO es: TED 112.2 112.8 x x 
pS Ee: 106.7 106.6 x x 
| Se Ene: |S 123.8 122.5 x + 1 
Transportation - 123.1 125.2 127.2 — 2 — 8 
Medical care _.... 119.9 119.6 118.5 2 + 1 
Personal care .................. 119.5 119.3 119.2 x x 
Reading and recreation _.. 108.5 111.0 113.8 — 2 — 65 
Other goods and services. 119.1 119.5 119.8 x x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Prices continued to hold steady during August. The 
wholesale price index compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 110.5, compared with an average of 110.6 
for the first eight months of 1954 and an average of 110.1 
for the year 1953. This stability of prices during a period 
of recession in business activity has been rather unusual, 
particularly since the period was one of considerable 
liquidation of inventories. During the last quarter of 1953 
and the first two quarters of 1954, inventories declined. 
At the end of September 1953 total business inventories 
had a book value of $82 billion, and this value had 
dropped to $78.4 billion on July 31, 1954. 

Farm income continued to reflect the ravages of the 
drouth and the reduced level of farm prices. Farm cash 
income for the first eight months of 1954 was $963,119,000, 
over 5% above the same period of last year, but it is im- 
portant to remember that farm income is one of the few 
barometers of business in Texas that is lower than the 
1947-49 base period used for the index. The average for 
the index of farm income for 1953 was 95% of this base 
period. The high level of Texas business has been main- 
tained in spite of the decline in farm income; expanding 
industrial activity has more than offset the decline in 
income from agriculture. Joun R. StockTon 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Nonresidential building declines again. The value 
of building permits issued in Texas for nonresidential 
building has dipped sharply for two consecutive months, 
following the massive increase from May to June. The 
30% drop from June brought the value of nonresidential 
building in July down to the average monthly level of the 
first seven months of this year. As a result of the latest 
recorded dip from July (22%), nonresidential building 
permits fell during August to the lowest point recorded 
this year. Residential building has expanded nearly enough 
during the past two months to fill in the gap left by non- 
residential building. The end result is that the aggregate 
value of Texas building activity after seasonal adjust- 
ment is down only slightly in August (—6%) from the 
June peak. 


ESTIMATES OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-August 





; : Aug Percent 
Classification 1954* 1954 1953 change 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 











ALL PERMITS 77,868 576,429 502,475 + 15 
New construction 68,954 514,632 441,519 + 17 
Residential 52,356 346,213 267,781 + 29 
Housekeeping 52,087 341,615 260,480 + 31 
One family 50,640 320,927 248,123 + 29 
Multiple family 1,447 20,688 12,357 + 67 
Nonhousekeeping - 269 4,598 7,251 — 87 
Nonresidential 16,598 168,419 173,788 —- 8 

Additions, alterations, 

and repairs 8,914 61,797 60,956 + 1 

ALL PERMITS 77,868 576,429 502,475 + 15 
METROPOLITAN VS. 

NONMETROPOLITAN}{ 

Metropolitan __ 61,167 437,023 386,554 + 18 
Central cities 62,787 381,350 336,707 + 13 
Outside central cities . 8,380 55,673 49,847 + 12 

Nonmetropolitan — : 16,701 139,406 115,921 + 20 
10,000-50,000 pop. ....... 9,856 76,890 69,866 + 10 
Under 10,000 pop. = 6,845 62,516 46,055 + 36 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 


*Preliminary. 
+As defined in the 1950 Census 


According to the Texas Employment Commission, con- 
struction continues to supply a high volume of jobs, with 
additions reported for July and a substantial number ex- 
pected for September. The July potential was shaved 
somewhat by work stoppages involving 116 workers. But 
even so, a net employment gain was recorded, and fur- 
ther growth took place in August. 

Reports received by the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion point up the large number of jobs supplied in build- 
ing of stores, schools, churches, oil refineries, hospitals 
and nurses’ homes, and defense plants and military instal- 
lations. Residential construction, though down from the 
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postwar peak, is still in surprisingly high gear. Federal 
government construction awards continue; $6 million 
worth of federal contracts were announced between mid- 
July and mid-August, spelling jobs into the fall and be- 
yond. The 1954 total of such awards has amounted to 
$46.5 million for work to be done in Texas. 

National activity sets record. Expenditures for new 
construction in the United States rose seasonally in August 
to a record $3.6 billion, according to preliminary esti- 
mates issued jointly by the U. S. Departments of Labor 
and Commerce. August was the second successive month 
in which construction activity reached an all-time high. 
The annual rate of spending on new construction for the 
first eight months of 1954 (seasonally adjusted) exceeded 
$36.5 billion, compared with the record total of $35.2 
billion actually spent in 1953. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-August 





Type of Aug 
construction 1954 


Percent 


1954 1953 change 





Value (thousands of dollars) 








NEW CONSTRUCTION... 97,555 797,242 732,074 + 9 
ALL BUILDINGS 81,521 628,262 586,054 + 7 
Residential building 40,019 378,908 329,476 + 13 
Nonresidential building 41,502 254,354 256,578 — 1 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 16,034 168,980 146,020 + 16 





Most of the July-August increase (3%) resulted from 
expansion in private residential building, public utility 
construction, and highway work. Outlays for almost all 
other types of construction remained near their high July 
levels or rose slightly. A 2% decline in store building was 
less than usual for this time of year. 

Public building boom. The value of contracts award- 
ed in Texas during the first eight months of this year, like 
that of building permits, is significantly higher than dur- 
ing the same period of 1953 (up 9% and 15%, respec- 
tively). Contracts awarded for public building (by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments) have been dominant 
in the overall increase, rising 29% above the levels of last 
year compared with a mere 1% gain in private building. 
All major categories of public construction show increases 
this year, with residential building leading at +190%; 
nonresidential building, +-27%; and construction of pub- 
lic works and utilities, 4+-24%. In the private sector an 
11% increase over January—August 1953 in value of con- 
tracts awarded for residential building has been barely 
enough to offset decreases of 15% in nonresidential build- 
ing and 30% in privately financed public works and 
utilities. 

During the first eight months of 1954 contracts were 
awarded in Texas for 31,581 housekeeping dwelling units, 
compared with the 29,946 in the same period of last year. 
The average new dwelling unit authorized thus far this 
year was valued at $11,200, compared with $10,600 for 
the same period of 1953, an increase of 6%. About 1.5% 
of the overall rise in valuation can be explained by an in- 


5 


crease in average floor area per unit, and nearly 4.5% was 
due to a higher valuation per square foot of floor area. 

Residential building has contributed the largest dollar 
gain in value of construction contracts awarded thus far 
this year over the comparable period of 1953, an increase 
of $44.4 million (+13%). Public works and utilities 
showed the largest relative gain, +-16%, but this con- 
tributed only $23.0 million to the total rise. Nonresiden- 
tial building, on the other hand, was down $2.2 million 
(—1%) 

Permit values in Texas cities. Declines occurred in 
the value of building permits issued in Texas cities from 
July to August in every city group with the exception of 
the 16 central cities in metropolitan areas. Suburban cities 
in metropolitan areas experienced a drop in permit values 
of 11%, partially offsetting the 5% increase in central 
cities and bringing about an aggregate increase of 3% in 
all metropolitan cities. Both city size classes in nonmetro- 
politan areas showed declines. Noumetropolitan cities 
with 10,000 to 50,000 population dropped 15%, while 
cities with less than 10,000 population slid only 1%, the 
result being an average decline of 10% in all nonmetro- 
politan cities. 

Changes from July to August in value of building per- 
mits issued in the five largest Texas cities were: Houston, 
+7%; Dallas, —0.3%; San Antonio, +93%; Fort 
Worth, +0.02% ; and Austin, +30% 

Brady had the largest relative increase in building per- 
mits issued during August compared to July, +-2500%; 
followed by Raymondville, +2330%; Kermit, +316%; 
Corsicana, +219%; and Childress, +200%. 


The city leading the state in per capita value of build- 
ing permits issued during August was Irving with $334.61 
per person. Other top cities were Arlington, $201.51; Kil- 
leen, $122.21; Garland, $81.64; and Sanger, $80.34. 
Average municipal per capita building in August was 
$18.14, the same as in July. 

Consumption of building materials. The level of 
sales in Texas lumber, building materials, and hardware 
stores was steady from July to August but 17% above the 
value of sales in August 1953. Sales during the first eight 
months of 1954 totalled only 2% less than in the same 
period of last year and appear to be closing the gap in 
response to the greater rate of Texas building activity this 
year. 

Consumption of portland cement in Texas during July 
was 4% below June but 25% above July of last year. Con- 
sumption in January-July was 7% above that of the same 


period of 1953. 
RicHarp C. HENsHaw, Jr. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 














1954* Aug Sept 

Index Sept 14 Sept 7 1954 1953 
ALL COMMODITIES._ 110.0 109.9 110.5 111.0 
Form grein oo 2 93.1 95.7 98.1 
NN ea aes ins OE 105.1 106.3 106.6 
IE oa ea SEE 114.5 114.4 114.7 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 





RETAIL TRADE 


Sales in many lines of durable goods took a definite 
upturn in August, although masked by continued slowness 
in new car sales. However, sales of older cars improved 
under stimulus of lower prices. Expenditures for vacations 
and travel reached record proportions, including sales of 
gasoline and auto parts. Consumers’ spending on the whole 
rose above seasonal expectations. Food sales weakened, 
partly because of lower prices, especially for meats. But 
consumers continued to spend about one-quarter of their 
income for food. Except for children’s clothing and back- 
to-school buying, apparel sales were off in August, with 
layaway sales of colder-weather garments definitely below 
expected levels. Mid-September registered a seasonal in- 
crease in women’s and men’s apparel, but at less than the 
rates of 1953. Numerous special promotions of household 
goods probably contributed to their usual seasonal rise in 
many areas, although 1953 levels were seldom reached. 
All sales results continued spotty between areas. Business 
failures increased over mid-August and over mid-Septem- 
ber 1953. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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In the wholesale markets the number of buyers at mid- 
August was below anticipated levels and under the 1953 
record. But by mid-September buying was better than ex- 
pected. Apparel sales are now expected to equal those of last 
year except in men’s wear. Buying continues to be short- 
term and cautious. Apparently confident of plentiful sup- 
plies of goods on short notice, buyers are already experi- 
encing several weeks’ delay in deliveries in some apparel 
lines. Increased ordering was noted for household appli- 
ances where inventories have been cut sharply in recent 
months. Stocks of durable goods are at their lowest level 
since the close of 1952. Inventories of new automobiles are 
the smallest in 18 months. For most retail lines prices have 
remained remarkably stable, although wholesale prices 
registered a slight upturn in mid-September. 

Consumer income high. Despite a downturn in in- 
come for farmers, consumer income has continued at a 
high level. According to data from the Federal Reserve 
Board, consumers increased their installment obligations 











ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales 
(mils of dols) - — 
—————————- Aug 1954 Augi1954 Jan-Aug 1954 


Percent change 











Type of Aug Jan-Aug from from from 
store 1954 1954 July 1954 Aug 19538 Jan-Aug 1953 
TOTAL _-.$793.8 $6,207.1 — 2 + 65 — 6 
Durable goods 305.6 2,334.9 — 2 + 14 — 4 
Nondurable goods 488.2 3,872.2 — 2 x — 65 
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more than seasonally in June and July, although the rise 
was smaller than the similar increase of 1953. While many 
continue to save an unusually large proportion of their in- 
comes, others have increased the rate of cashing in savings 
bonds, reducing their savings accounts or taking loans or 
advances on life insurance policies. However some observ- 
ers expect installment sales to reach a new peak in De- 
cember. 

Most merchants continue to be optimistic concerning 
holiday sales. Business appears to be levelling off or mak- 
ing a slow upturn. In contrast, at this time last year mer- 
chants faced a declining sales trend of unknown duration 
and severity. Shrinking sales figures of late 1953 offer 
lower sales hurdles than were faced earlier this year. Cau- 
tion and undermined confidence because of political un- 
certainties may slow the upturn in some lines or areas. 
But consumer incomes and savings continue high, and 
the wage trend is still up. A rapidly increasing population 
and a high volume of residential construction forecast ex- 
panding markets in numerous lines. One of the most re- 
cent surveys of consumer attitudes and buying intentions 
indicates that more people of all income groups, than at any 
time in four years, now feel that the time is ripe for 
buying. 

Survey of Texas trade. Retail lines that averaged the 
largest sales increases over last August were lumber and 
building materials (+20%), filling stations (+14%), 
farm implements (+10%), and shoes (+-7%). Compar- 
ing the January—August periods, shoe stores and filling 
stations each topped 1953 by 7%. Drug stores equalled 
1953 volume. All other lines reported decreases of 1% to 


Of 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Aug 1954 Aug1954 Jan-Aug 1954 
establish- from from from 
Group ments July 1954 Aug 1953 Jan-Aug 1953 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores _....... 318 — 1 + 1 — 2 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —_ - 160 — 7 + 1 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _..._ 314 x +17 — 2 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores eee | 4 — 3 — 2 
Drug stores ; seamintt: ae 1 = x 
Eating and drinking places 126 + 1 — 1 — 5 
Filling stations —._.______. 1,081 + 1 + 14 + 7 
Florists EER, | | — 4 + 1 — 8 
Food stores SEER | — 10 + 4 — 2 
General merchandise stores 221 + 7 + 1 — 4 
Jewelry stores... S838 + 11 x — 8 
Lagnes tere 19 — 9 x — 2 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers ae + 12 + 4 — 8 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 __ itinictesceninyer CE + 1 + 4 — 2 
100,000 to 250,000 aoe | + 65 + 4 — 2 
50,000 to 100,000 nce 245 x + 2 — 8 
2,500 to 50,000 - onsss AT 2 = — 1 
Under 2,500 ___ 160 — 8 = + 4 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ee ratios* ratios? 
oO —_— 
reporting Aug Aug Aug Aug 
Classification stores 1954 1953 1954 1953 
ALL STORES ____ . : 67 64.3 63.2 36.0 34.0 
BY CITIES 
Austin _. penal nn Secreta” 61.4 61.9 52.9 42.5 
Cleburne sakbobes 5 3 38.9 38.1 33.5 38.0 
a e 6 72.8 69.8 37.4 34.6 
nen... Saul 3 57.1 56.3 30.8 28.9 
Fort Worth —____.. - 4 66.1 64.5 34.8 35.9 
Galveston _.. . 5 55.7 54.0 47.8 45.1 
Houston —..... = : 5 65.6 61.3 30.7 28.4 
San Antonio —_ Stas” 60.6 61.4 43.8 42.6 
ae Ss - 5 60.2 59.6 47.3 49.9 
pA earn gee eae 26 50.0 58.4 40.9 88.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
i, = - 65.7 64.4 34.7 $2.7 
Department stores (under $1 
million) 19 42.9 43.1 39.9 42.8 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 61.0 60.8 44.1 45.7 
Women’s specialty shops __.. 15 59.4 59.2 43.6 40.1 
Men’s clothing stores a 9 62.9 63.7 53.8 50.7 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1953) 
Over $3,000,000 20 65.6 64.4 35.2 33.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 ‘5 58.5 58.4 51.7 50.0 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 0. «15 54.1 54.6 46.2 45.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 ache 11 44.9 44.5 42.3 42.0 


Less than $250,000 _. . 39.8 40.6 41.6 42.6 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Reporting by cities, 308 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged 6% over July but 1% below last August 
and 3% under the eight months, January—August 1953. 
Of the 36 cities tabulated, 18 bettered July, 13 topped last 
August, and 6 were ahead in the January—August compari- 
son. The largest gains over August 1953 were in El Paso 
(+14%), McAllen (+12%), Corsicana (-+-10%), Ama- 
rillo (8%), Denton (+8%), and Abilene (+6%). Sales 
were ahead of January—August 1953 in El Paso (+12%), 
Corsicana (+9%), Greenville and Sherman (each +3%), 
and Brownwood (+2%). 

Of 39 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individually, 16 topped July, 16 bettered last 
August, and eight gained over January—August 1953. The 
largest increases over July were in E] Paso (+13%), 
Corpus Christi (+12%), Brownsville (+11%), Victoria 
(+9%), Odessa (+-7%), and Houston, Jasper, and Tex- 
arkana (each +6%). Best showings over last August were 
Amarillo (+23%), Denton (+19%), Odessa (+18%), 
Lubbock and McAllen (each +15%), San Angelo 
(+12%), Plainview (+10%), and Brownsville (+8%). 
Comparing the January~August periods, increases over 
1953 were reported from Greenville (+19%), Jasper 
(+11%), Gainesville (+9%), San Angelo (+6%), 
Kirbyville (+5%), and Denton and Odessa (each +4%). 

Sales results continue to fluctuate widely between areas. 
Sales of apparel topped August 1953 in El Paso (+36%), 
Lubbock (+10%), and Amarillo (+8%) but declined 
in Victoria (—19%) and in Austin, Brownwood, Chil- 
dress, and Waco (each —12%). Food sales were up 34% 
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in Galveston, 29% in San Antonio, and 18% in Dallas but 
were down 15% in Bryan. Brownwood had 39% more 
volume in furniture sales and Houston 27%, but furniture 
dealers sold 31% less in E] Paso and 28% less in Dallas. 
Building materials were ahead in Lubbock (+79%), 
Houston (+49%), Temple (+32%), and San Antonio 
(+31%) but were down in Brownsville (—15%) and 
in Austin and Beaumont (each —3%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 25 
Texas newspapers averaged 1% over July and 6% above 
last August. Of the 25 papers, 11 bettered July and 15 
topped August 1953. Postal receipts for 122 Texas cities 
were ahead of July by 1% and of last August by 12%. Of 
the 122 cities, 56 topped July and 98 bettered August 1953. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 

























Aug July Aug from from 
City 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 

TOTAL*® _____ $5,799,534 $5,763,789 $5,185,418 + 1 + 12 
Arlington —— 12,720 13,827 10,505 — 8 + 21 
Bastrop __ 1,481 1,378 1,431 + 7 + 3 
per Ce. 8,828 8,209 6,952 + 8 + 27 
(See 4,609 5,374 4,886 — 14 — 6 
Brady 3,847 4,035 8,444 — 6 + 12 
Brownfield _ 5,869 6,214 4,929 — 6 + 19 
Cameron __. 3,351 4,601 3,638 — 27 — 8 
I ai 3,311 3,466 2,310 — 4 + 43 
Cleburne 10,306 10,790 9,267 — 4 + 11 
Coleman __ 4,882 5,011 5,027 — 8 — 8 
Crystal City 2,288 2,092 2,561 + 9 — 11 
RN hcicasieieians 5,523 6,650 4,061 —17 + 36 
Edinburg: — 6,932 10,048 5,312 — 81 + 30 
El Campo -__...._. 7,701 7,237 7,543 + 6 + 2 
Gainesville __ 12,687 13,735 8,631 — 8 + 47 
Gatesville _......__ 4,191 8,627 2,883 + 16 + 45 
Giddings __.__. 2,597 2,693 2,576 — 4 + 1 
Gilmer 3,883 8,521 3,333 + 10 + 17 
Graham _____. ; 5,728 6,239 4,684 — 8 + 22 
ee 1,778 1,734 1,370 + 38 + 30 
Grand Prairie 14,614 13,227 10,914 + 10 + 34 
Hilspore: 5,225 5,087 4,447 + 3 +17 
Huntsville —.__ 6,104 5,752 6,641 + 6 — 8 
Jacksonville 8,720 12,429 10,824 — 30 — 19 
I 2,977 3,316 2,960 — 10 + 1 
ceri —...._.__. 7,956 9,016 7,362 — 12 + 8 
Kingsville 9,578 9,832 8,215 — 8 +17 
Kirbyville _____ 1,676 1,807 2,536 — 7 — 84 
La Grange __... 8,217 3,509 3,109 — 8 + 8 
Littlefield 4,678 5,390 3,822 — 13 + 22 
Luling __. entihit 2,293 3,011 2,531 — 24 — 9 
CO 16,411 17,388 13,865 — 6 + 18 
McCamey _ 2,513 2,623 2,246 — 4 + 12 
Mission de 5,339 5,409 4,886 — 1 + 10 
Monahans _..._. 4,512 6,141 4,605 — 27 — 2 
Pasadena _. 16,640 17,784 12,665 — 6 + 81 
eee 5,663 7,941 6,382 — 29 — 11 
Pharr cae 3,631 8,762 8,226 — 8 + 18 
rina — 2,480 2,612 2,586 — 65 — 4 
Taft ies 2,792 2,211 2,105 + 26 + 33 
NN cass as 5,940 5,175 4,769 + 15 + 25 
Vee 8,470 8,972 7,644 — 6 + 11 
Yokuwa —........ 12,265 8,927 10,340 + 87 + 19 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions.” 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent, 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


After a long uphill climb, some Texas industrialists 
are finding that the high economic plateau that stretches 
before them looks like the other side of the mountain. They 
are afraid that the only alternative to increase is decrease. 
But current industrial barometers suggest that high output 
and moderate expansion coupled with competitive markets 
are likely to continue for the remainder of this year and 
on into 1955. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Aug 1954 Aug 1954 

July Aug from from 
1954* 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 


Aug 
Use 1954* 





Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 








TOTAL 3,064,239 2,904,625 2,289,319 + & + 34 
Commercial 475,316 458,198 372,922 + 4 + 28 
Industrial 1,744,670 1,721,989 1,398,862 + 1 + 25 
Residential 662,378 585,259 398,377 + 13 + 66 
Other 181,875 139,179 119,158 + 31 + 53 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies, leveled 
to Federal Power Commission estimates by the Bureau of Business 
Research. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 + 100 
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A 6% decline in national spending for new plant and 
equipment from 1953 to 1954 has already been projected by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Even a 6% drop in the rate of expan- 
sion, however, would still leave 1954 a near-record year 
in the growth of manufacturing capacity. The sum to be 
spent for new industrial facilities this year will probably 
total $26.7 billion, enough to shore up the construction in- 
dustry at a high level and enough to promise future pro- 
duction dividends in the form of increased output and im- 
proved products. 

One of the heaviest spenders in the industrial picture is 
the oil business, heavily concentrated in Texas. September 
saw the opening of a new $1.5 million Stanolind gasoline 
plant in Andrews County. And during the third quarter of 
1954 refinery expansions were announced by Humble Oil 
and Refining Company at Baytown, by Cosden Petroleum 
Corporation at Big Spring, by Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany at Beaumont, by Atlantic Refining Company at Port 
Arthur, and by other companies also. 

Further oil output cuts. With purchasing agents 
of the refining industry almost unanimously agreed that 
they will need less Texas crude oil during October, the 
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PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 








Aug July Aug from from 
Product 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
CRUDE OIL : 
Value (thous of dols) 227,051 227,132 245,609 x — 8 
Production (thous 
of bbls) 79,982 79,960 86,534 x — 8 
Runs to stills (thous of 
bbls) 59,523 58,836 62,867 + 1 — 5 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 39,805 33,771 33,084 + 18 + 20 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Railroad Commission of Texas once more cut back allow- 
able flow from Texas fields this month. After a year of ex- 
cessively high crude inventories the demand for oil has 
yet to catch up with production. Gasoline stocks are still 
substantially higher than in 1953, and the low-consump- 
tion winter season is approaching with threats of still 
weaker market demand. 

A second threat to the Texas crude oil industry was 
launched, as a new super-tanker took to sea recently on its 
maiden voyage to Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, where it 
will load as much as 380,000 barrels of oil for U. S. con- 
sumption. The ship, S. S. “World Glory,” is only one of a 
fleet of 56 super-tankers now afloat and 94 more under con- 
struction throughout the world. The new craft, many of 
them more than twice the size of conventional tankers, are 
designed to lower the cost of marine oil shipping. It is 
estimated, in fact, that the transportation of crude from 
Iran to the United States on the “World Glory” will cost as 
little as three cents a gallon, less than half as much as with 
smaller ships. 

Forty holes in the floor. The ocean floor off the 
Texas-Louisiana coast is expected to be tapped by some 40 
drilling rigs during coming weeks. The increase in ac- 
tivity following federal sale of offshore leases may bring 
at least 10 more rigs to the area, where about 30 are al- 
ready in operation. 


REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


Aug 1954 Aug 1954 








Area and Aug July Aug from from 
product 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 153,497 158,402 143,287 — 8 + 7 
Distillate 117,458 100,439 116,568 4-17 + 1 
Residual 56,194 54,651 50,912 + 38 + 10 
Kerosene 35,364 31,368 34,725 + 13 + 2 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 25,360 25,295 24,540 x + 3 
Distillate 15,227 12,929 16,610 + 18 — 8 
Residual 7,775 7,081 8,599 + 10 — 10 
Kerosene 4,593 3,536 4,388 + 30 + 65 





Figures shown are for the Saturday nearest the end of the month. 
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Crude Oil Production 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 + 100 
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One firm active in offshore drilling, Kerr-McGee Oil 
Industries, Inc., is considering the possibility of helicopter 
service to well sites in open Gulf waters. Rough weather 
has previously been a handicap to small craft in shuttle 
service between shore and drilling barges, and a new drill- 
ing tender launched in August by Kerr-McGee is equipped 
with a helicopter landing platform for delivery of person- 
nel and light equipment. 

Gas controversy flares high. The recent Supreme 
Court decision that placed most natural gas production 
under federal control for the first time touched a match 
to the explosive mixture of intrastate and interstate com- 
merce that characterizes the gas industry. Under the terms 
of the new Supreme Court definition, the interstate move- 
ment of gas begins at the wellhead if it is ultimately to be 
bought or sold by an interstate pipeline company. The 
controversial sections of the decision rule that the Federal 
Power Commission is responsible for controlling gas prices 
charged by independent producing companies if any of 
their output is destined for out-of-state sale through major 
pipeline systems. 

In an attempt to escape federal control, independent 
gas men have already begun action that may lead to a long 
series of FPC hearings, legal battles, and probably Con- 
gressional action on a bill to exempt independent gas pro- 
ducers from federal control. Three large gas producers 
that have already challenged FPC authority are Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, Ohio Oil Company, and Humble Oil 
and Refining Company. 

It has been anticipated for months that independent gas 
producers in Texas might divert their entire output to the 
intrastate market if federal control were extended. With 
this possibility in mind, some gas contracts were written 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 « 100 
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with escape clauses designed to nullify the contracts in 
case of such a decision as the Supreme Court handed down. 
But the FPC orders indicate that these escape clauses will 
not be considered valid by federal authorities. 


The new responsibility of the FPC to allow gas pro- 
ducers “just and reasonable returns” is expected to cause 
widespread argument as to what provisions are just and 
reasonable. 

Rosert H. RYAN 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 
Industrial Expansion in Texas 


by Stanley A. Arbingast, Assistant Director, and 
Alice R. Locklin, Library Assistant 


This quarterly supplement to the Directory of Texas 
Manufacturers lists new industrial plants and expan- 
sions of existing plants announced during July—Sep- 
tember !954, together with data on their cost, num- 
ber of employees, and products. Single copies of this 
release are available without charge. Readers are 
invited to add their names to the regular mailing 


list for future issues; the charge is fifty cents a year. 











PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS BY TEXAS GASOLINE AND RECYCLING PLANTS 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








January—June 











Jan Feb Mar Apr May June — 
Product 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 12,012,244 11,109,933 12,463,621 11,958,555 12,084,112 11,816,382 71,444,847 67,456,954 
Condensate-crude _______. 873,027 761,401 840,252 774,098 706,470 696,119 4,651,367 4,261,075 
Gasoltie 6,169,061 5,825,761 6,522,264 6,414,688 6,599,396 6,305,047 87,836,217 36,689,491 
Butane-propane _.. 4,695,366 4,284,072 4,787,530 4,494,088 4,496,232 4,532,083 27,289,371 24,663,756 
Other products 274,790 238,699 313,575 275,681 282,014 283,133 1,667,892 1,842,632 
TOTAL GAS PROCESSED* 397,599 359,141 404,964 378,376 382,214 859,541 2,281,835 2,148,011 
Yield per Mcf in gallons. 1.27 1.30 1.29 1.33 1.33 1.38 1.82 1.32 





*In millions of cubic feet. 
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Notes on the Industrialization of Texas 


Electric 


Texas electric power consumption has reached the high- 
est levels ever registered during the past year. August 
power use, indexed by the Bureau of Business Research 
from data supplied by the Federal Power Commission and 
by major companies in Texas, was 164% higher than the 
average August level for the years 1947 through 1949. 

The reasons for the tremendous postwar upsurge in elec- 
tric power consumption are more than quantitative, for the 
patterns of Texas industry and Texas homes may be drawn 
with increasing accuracy in the form of electric diagrams. 
And these cross-sections of the typical home or factory 
today would show not only that Texans, and all Americans, 
are using more lights and radios, more electric stoves and 
heaters, and more electrical industrial machinery. It would 
also show a network of electric appliances developed and 
put into use since World War II. 

Nor is the end of the expansion in sight. One new device 
alone, the heat pump, is expected to be the fastest growing 
of all domestic appliances in terms of power consumption. 
The heat pump, an electric heating and cooling unit for 
year-around air-conditioning, is already in use in a few 
thousand homes. General Electric officials, however, are 
forecasting that over a half- million heat pumps will be put 
into use before 1964. 

But heat-pumping—into the home during cold weather 
and out during summer heat waves—is only the logical ex- 
tension of the principle of air-conditioning. And air-condi- 
tioning is already well-established as the prime mover in 
the Texas electric power industry. It is also the prime head- 
ache. In order to develop enough current to cool a con- 
siderable part of all the building space in Texas during 
the summer, the power companies have been obliged to 
install some generating and transmission facilities that are 
not in full use during the cooler months. Only a few years 
ago, the utility companies looked to air-conditioning as the 
ideal leveling influence for their seasonal consumption pat- 
tern. They were faced then with a winter power market, 
largely for lighting, that far outweighed the summer de- 
mand. Today’s pattern is reversed, but the situation is still 
changing so rapidly that statisticians are hard put to de- 
cide what the “normal” seasonal pattern is. 

Some electric companies are now promoting the idea of 
electric space-heating, which they once discouraged in the 
face of stiff competition from conventional fuels. While 
electricity is still a premium mode of house-heating, it has 
become possible to heat a new, well-insulated home with 
electric panels for about one-third more than it costs to 
operate an oil furnace. Proponents point out that the ad- 
ditional cost is justified by the safety, convenience, and 
cleanliness of electric heating and by the economical in- 
stallation of electric heating equipment. What they may 
not point out is that any increase in winter consumption 
will be welcomed by power companies in search of a bal- 
ancing factor for their heavy summer loads. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Utilities 


Today the average household has about $1,300 invested 
in electric appliances of all kinds, from low-consumption 
radios and television sets to high-consumption stoves and 
water-heaters. But experts foresee that the average home of 
1964 may contain $5,000 worth of electric equipment, more 
than the average factory of a few decades ago. 

Tomorrow’s home may be provided with an electric in- 
cinerator to dispose of trash and waste food. New electronic 
devices still in the test stage may thaw frozen food and 
cook it in a matter of seconds. Largescale diathermy cook- 
ers of this type are already in use in hotels and restaurants. 
Industrial engineers are planning television screens that 
can be hung on a wall like pictures and need be connected 
to the television receiver only by a wire. 

Large-scale industrialization came fairly late to Texas. 
But this may turn into an advantage if new Texas factories 
take advantage of labor-saving electric mechanisms that can 
be built into their production lines to put them a step ahead 
of older plants in terms of efficient operation. Not that 
manufacturers in other parts of the nation are waiting for 
obsolescence to overtake them. From coast to coast, in- 
dustries are installing television units to oversee scattered 
or dangerous operations from central control rooms. They 
are using microphones and gas detectors to hear and smell 
at long range, electronic “brains” to think, and tape re- 
corders to remember. The use of such devices has taken in- 
dustry a long step toward the “automatic factory,” where 
higher skills and shorter working hours may be the rule. 


In 1954, seven utility companies in Dallas and Fort 
Worth together are spending an average of $330,000 daily 
on improved gas and power facilities, a total of more than 
$120 million for the year. Since the close of World War 
II, Texas electric companies have spent over $1 billion to 
more than treble their generating capacity, a much faster 
rate of growth than for the nation as a whole. And by the 
end of 1954 Texas generating capacity will total about 
3,753,000 kilowatts, approximately equal to the combined 
capacities of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. Further, the 
National Association of Electric Companies indicates that 
by 1960 power capacity in Texas and the surrounding 
states will be nearly twice as large as it is now. 


Long-range forecasts are conspicuously more secure in 
the electric business than in most fields. Since it takes three 
years or more to plan and construct a major generating 
plant, the units being switched on during 1954 were mostly 
on the drawing board as early as 1951, and companies are 
now looking ahead toward 1957 and 1958. Such hyperopic 
planning of plant expansion requires equally farsighted 
projection of market trends. While electric companies have 
demonstrated their confidence in Texas industry, they 
never lose sight of the residential consumer. For even in 
times of mild business recession domestic demand goes on 
much as usual. And the usual direction is up. 

Rosert H. Ryan 
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LABOR 


Employment picture bright. Gains in Texas employ- 
ment and losses in unemployment during August gave mo- 
mentum to a trend toward additional hiring through Octo- 
ber, according to Texas Employment Commission forecasts. 
One of the most favorable barometers of fuller employment 
is the continuing high volume of construction. Additional 
work openings created by the September return of thou- 
sands of students and teachers to school and seasonal gains 
anticipated as the holiday season nears also help brighten 
the Texas employment picture. 

August was the seventh consecutive month in which 
national employment increased, although slightly, and un- 
employment dropped somewhat. Figures based on a U. S. 
Department of Commerce survey for the week of August 
8-14 showed 62,276,000 Americans to be working and 
3,245,000 unemployed. The number of employed was 128,- 
000 higher than a month earlier, while anomalously the 
number of unemployed was down 101,000. (The difference 
between the two figures represents the increase in the labor 
force.) 

Additions to Texas payrolls between July and August 
included gains of 13,065 at Corpus Christi, 2,085 at Tex- 
arkana, 1,553 at San Antonio, 1,500 at Beaumont, 400 
at San Angelo, 300 in Austin and Travis County, and 126 
at Amarillo. TEC spokesmen looked for August-to-October 
gains of 1,460 workers at Port Arthur, 1,200 at Texarkana, 
700 at Abilene, 480 at San Antonio, 465 at Waco, 450 at 
San Angelo, 270 at Beaumont, and 152 at Amarillo. A loss 
of 17,650 workers in the Corpus Christi labor market is 
anticipated by mid-October because of reductions expected 
in farm employment after the cotton harvest and because of 
reductions of workers in transportation and allied services 
as seasonal lay-offs are made by cotton compresses. 

During the past year, Texas employment had an unusual 
gain in oil and gas field activities, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. Some 3,100 oil and gas field workers 
were added, partly to man drilling projects in the tidelands 
area. 

Texas wages top U. S. average. Texas factory work- 
ers, averaging $72.86 a week, are making $2.00 a week 
more than last year. More impressive, they top the latest 
national average of $70.92, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. The improved 
wage status has resulted partly from outright wage rate 
hikes. Also, the Texas work week is two hours longer than 
the national average of 39.4 hours. And in Texas and the 
Southwest the proportion of higher-paid factory workers is 
increasing with the release of lower-paid seasonal workers. 
Texans’ $1.76 per hour earnings average 4 cents an hour 
less than the national average. 

Wage hike granted. Wage increases ranging from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a week were granted late in August for 51,- 
000 CIO workers of Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, including 3,400 in Dallas. The new contract reclassi- 
fied into a higher wage bracket the cities of Corpus Christi, 
Monahans, Big Spring, and Plainview. Other changes in 
working conditions were included in the one-year con- 
tract. A health insurance plan proposed by the CIO-Com- 
munications Workers of America was turned down. 

A 10-cent hourly wage increase was granted to striking 
laborers at Abilene Air Force Base after a one-day walkout 
against McKee General Contractor, Inc., an El Paso con- 
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struction firm holding contracts at the base totalling more 
than $5 million. Classification of some laborers as semi- 
skilled workers was also granted, giving these men a 25- 
cents an hour pay boost. The striking workers were mem- 
bers of the AF of L Construction and General Laborers 
Union, Local 357. 

ANNE K. SCHULER 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
Employment (thous) 








Aug 1954 Aug 1954 








Aug July Aug from from 
Industry 1954* 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
TOTAL ._ 2,246.9 2,242.3 2,240.2 x x 
TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING _ 428.0 426.0 443.1 x — 8 
Durable goods __. 202.8 201.7 214.1 + 1 — 56 
Ordnance __._._. 2.9 3.1 12.7 — 6 — 17 
Lumber and wood products 26.6 26.2 27.1 + 2 — 2 
Furniture and fixtures 11.3 11.0 10.6 + 8 + 7 
Stone, clay and glass... _—s-_-15.6 15.7 16.0 — 1 — 2 
Primary metals _.__. 25.8 25.6 25.8 + 1 x 
Fabricated metal products 17.8 17.8 18.6 x — 4 
Machinery (except 
electrical) Raita eh 33.5 35.7 + 2 — 4 
Electrical equipment 5.3 5.7 4.6 — 7 +- 15 
Transportation equipment 56.4 56.2 55.7 x + 1 
Other durable goods ee 7.0 6.9 7.3 + 1 — 4 
Nondurable goods 225.2 224.3 229.0 x — 2 
tena = 9 Sie 61.7 61.5 x x 
Textile mill products 2 8.8 8.9 9.9 — 1 — 1 
Apparel __ BS ? 29.8 28.7 81.1 + 4 — 4 
Paper and allied products ~ 12 4 7.4 x — 8 
Printing and publishing 25.6 25.8 25.4 — 1 + 1 
Chemicals and allied 
products: . 39.0 88.8 40.5 + 1 — 
Petroleum products 47.6 47.9 47.9 — 1 — 1 
Leather and leather 
products ___.. 3.1 2.9 2.8 + 7 + 11 
Other nondurable goods 2.4 2.4 2.5 x — 4 
TOTAL NONMANU- 
FACTURING 1,818.9 1,816.3 1,797.1 x + 1 
Mining —_~ a 126.0 127.0 25. — 1 + 1 
Petroleum and natural gas 119.2 120.0 17.8 — 1 + 1 
Metal, coal and other 
mining __ 6.8 7.0 y Be — 8 — 6 
Contract construction 175.5 173.1 162.0 t 1 + 8 
Transportation and utilities. 224.2 224.6 234.7 x — 4 
Interstate railroads 58.4 58.6 66.3 x — 12 
Other transportation —_ 91.5 91.7 93.7 x — 2 
Telephone and telegraph... 35.3 35.3 37.0 x — 6 
Public utilities 39.0 39.0 37.7 x + 8 
Government -_. 811.1 311.8 311.8 x * 
Trade epi sccnnss 603.6 601.2 594.6 x + 2 
Wholesale trade __. 155.4 154.5 152.9 + 1 + 2 
Retail trade 448.2 446.7 441.7 x + 1 
General merchandise __._——_ 70.7 69.1 74.1 + 2 — 5 
Food and liquor stores... _—_ 78.6 78.4 74.3 x + 6 
Automotive : ee 53.6 52.6 x + 2 
Anpeard. —._.... _ #68 27.2 27.5 — 1 — 8 
Other retail trade 218.4 218.4 213.2 x + 2 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 101.1 101.3 99.3 x + 2 
Banks and trust companies 25.0 25.1 24.7 x + 1 
na 44.0 42.9 x + 2 
Real estate and finance... 82.2 32.2 81.7 = + 2 
Service and miscellaneous 277.4 277.8 269.7 x + 38 
Hotels and lodging places. 27.3 27.4 27.0 x + 1 
Laundries and cleaners... 29.0 29.7 30.2 — 2 — 4 
Other business services 221.1 220.2 212.5 x + 4 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
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FINANCE 


Commercial banking. Total loans outstanding of 
weekly-reporting member banks in the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District declined 3% between July and August, 
from $1,926 million to $1,877 million. However, this drop 
reflected principally a decrease in holdings of Commodity 
Credit Corporation certificates of interest, following cash 
redemption by the CCC of certificates maturing August 2. 
This movement obscures, in the gross figures, fairly sub- 
stantial increases in commercial and industrial loans and 
increases in consumer credit loans. 

It is estimated that total CCC redemptions exceeded 
$235 million, and reinvestment of these extra funds, plus 
funds derived from increased deposits and funds made 
available through the lower reserve requirements, is evi- 
dent in increased holding of U. S. Government Securities. 
All types of government paper holdings showed increases 
in the August-July comparisons; Treasury bill holdings 
increased 56%, from $147 million to $229 million; invest- 
ment in United States bonds increased by more than $90 
million during the month. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Aug 1954 Aug 1954 Aug 1953 
from from from 
Item July 1954 Aug 1953 July 1953 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments -_. + 4 + 11 + 1 
Loans iain _— 8 + 5 x 
Total U.S. Government securities + 15 + 18 + 1 
Treasury bills .. + 56 + 55 + 1 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness _ . +14 — 27 + 7 
Treasury notes - + 2 + 15 — 1 
Bonds ae ees _- + 12 + 24 x 
Other securities an . — 3 + 12 0 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Se a _. — 1 + § —- 8 
Cash in vaults — 10 — 4 — 12 
Balances with domestic banks — 3 — 4 + 18 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 1 + 65 x 
Demand deposits (adjusted) x + 38 x 
Time deposits : ; x + 19 + 1 
U. S. Government deposits _ + 33 — 13 + 2 
Interbank deposits + 10 + 25 + 8 
Domestic banks .- + 10 + 24 + 8 
Foreign banks seid 0 + 40 + 11 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 1 + 9 + 1 





*Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Demand deposits and time deposits remained practically 
unchanged between July and August; the former increased 
and the latter decreased, but changes in each case amounted 
to less than one-half of one percent. 

State revenues. During the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
which ended August 31, state revenues exceeded those of 
the 1952-53 year by a substantial 7%. The importance to 
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the state of income from oil and gas resources is illustrated 
in the accompanying table. During the past fiscal year, 
production taxes and income from mineral leases and pro- 
duction royalties accounted for almost 30% of total state 
revenue. All of these categories showed substantial revenue 
increases between the 1952-53 and 1953-54. fiscal years. 
Production taxes were up 20%; income from leases, 


rentals and bonuses increased 88%, largely as a result 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-August 31 











Percent 
Source 1953-54 1952-53 change 
TOTAL $790,556,058 $735,997,680 + 7 

Ad valorem taxes 27,462,575 26,296,186 + 4 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 25,603,716 21,390,993 + 20 
Crude oil production taxes 128,156,771 125,412,641 + 2 
Insurance companies occupation taxes 20,172,006 18,888,675 + 7 
Net motor fuel taxes 112,978,817 109,878,381 + 3 
Cigarette tax and licenses 34,637,286 35,857,005 — 8 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses ; 18,632,627 18,929,365 — 2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 18,377,464 19,845,333 — 7 
Other taxes and fees 14,466,269 14,381,781 + 1 
Franchise taxes 20,265,340 14,119,944 + 44 
Mineral leases, rentals and bonuses 54,944,952 29,192,732 + 88 
Oil and gas royalties 23,688,716 20,843,729 + 14 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 

and miscellaneous 42,523,180 39,200,087 + 8 
Federal aid—highways 30,690,999 32,118,870 — 4 
Federal aid—public welfare . 118,462,662 100,944,328 +17 
Unemployment compensation taxes 16,456,420 20,794,247 — 21 
All other receipts 83,036,308 87,903,383 — 6 





of increased leasing activity in the tidelands following 
confirmation of state title to these areas; and oil and gas 
royalties jumped 14%. 

Increased revenue was not, however, uniformly dis- 
tributed among all sources, and some categories showed 
revenue declines. Income from taxes and cigarettes, alco- 
holic beverages, and automobile sales showed slight de- 
creases, ranging from 2% to 7%. However, in no case was 
there any severe absolute decline, and the net result points 
to a satisfactory fiscal year just terminated. 

State income payments in 1953. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has lately released its 1953 survey 
of income payments. For the United States as a whole, 
average per capita income payments in 1953 were $1,709, 
increasing 4% from the 1952 average. In the Southwest 
(Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) the aver- 
age individual income in 1953 was $1,443, while in Texas 
the average was $1,480. Average individual income pay- 
ments in the four southwestern states thus increased only 
about 1.5%, and in Texas 1.6%, over 1952 levels. The 
smaller-than-average increases were due to the very pro- 
nounced drop in agricultural income throughout the 
drouth-stricken areas of the West South Central states. 
Total agricultural income in the Southwest declined 17% 
between 1952 and 1953. In Texas, the decline was 16%, 
and this severe decline almost obscured the gains in other 
components, notably manufacturing payrolls (up 11% 
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in the region and in Texas) and trade and service income, 
which increased 5% in both the state and region between 
1952 and 1953. 

Finance briefs. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is in process of liquidation, reported this month 
that the largest single loan still unliquidated was one 
made to the Lone Star Steel Company. This loan stood 
at $48,400,000 on June 30—almost 17% of the total 


LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


























Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
Percent change 
Aug 1954 Aug 1954 
Aug July Aug from from 
Type 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
Number 

ALL LOANS _..._.. 4,067 4,190 3,619 — 8 + 12 
Construction ___.. 900 974 721 — 8 + 25 
Purchase __........ 1,363 1,427 1,152 — 4 + 18 
Other __ 1,804 1,789 1,746 + 1 + 3 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS  __. 24,406 25,542 19,400 — 20 + 26 
Construction —_. 7,679 8,466 5,914 — 9 + 30 
Pea: ©. BEL 9,768 7,015 — 2 + 36 
TESTO A 7,308 6,471 — 2 + 11 





amount of loans which RFC must dispose of. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury believes that the loan can be re- 
financed, particularly if conditions in the steel industry 
show signs of improvement. Several investment houses 
have already expressed interest in taking over the loan. 
Altogether, eight unliquidated loans to Texas companies 
remain in RFC hands. They include $17.7 million to 
Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. (plant at Brownsville), $8.5 
million to Texas Consolidated Oil (Dallas), and $3.2 
million to the Texas City Refining Company (Texas City). 

Following the recent merger of the First National and 
Dallas National banks in Dallas, it is now possible that the 
Republic National and National City banks in Dallas will 
combine to form an enlarged Republic National Bank. 
The stockholders will vote on the proposal in about one 
month’s time. The new bank would have combined re- 
sources a little below the resources of the recently formed 
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First National Bank. At the last bank call, combined re- 
sources of the Republic National and National City ap- 
proximated $699 million, and total deposits were almost 
$621 million. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 











Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Percent change 

Aug 1954 Aug 1954 
Aug July Aug from from 

Item 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
a ete 22 25 17 — 12 + 29 
Liabilities (thous of dols) ~ 767 726 1,369 + 6 — 44 

Average liabilities per 

failure (thous of dols) 35 29 81 + 21 — 57 





William Cameron and Company of Waco, a long-es- 
tablished lumber products firm, has been sold to Certain- 
Teed Product Corporation, producers of roofing materials 
and gypsum board. The Pennsylvania Company, which has 
plants in several states, including Texas, is paying $13,- 
200,000 for the 615,000 shares of stock still held by the 
Cameron family and is offering also to buy the remaining 
200,000 shares in minority stockholders’ hands. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH TEXAS CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


(in millions) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 





Percent change 





Apri1954 Apr 1954 





Apr Mar Apr from from 
Customs district 1954 1954 1953 Marl1954 Apr 1953 

Exports, Total _..._ $108.6 $110.1 $1044 — 1 “4 
District 24 (El Paso) f_.. 3.3 4.2 4.6 — 21 — 28 
District 23 (Galveston) 63.3 57.9 58.9 + 9 + 7 
District 22 (Laredo) 34.9 34.8 29.7 x + 18 
District 21 (Sabine) {_ 7.1 13.2 11.2 — 46 — 37 
IMPORTS, TOTAL _ 35.2 40.8 47.7 —14 — 26 
District 24 (El Paso) 7. 3.9 4.3 3.8 — 9 + 3 
District 23 (Galveston) __. 25.8 $1.1 34.9 —17 — 26 
District 22 (Laredo) 4.9 4.8 8.3 + 2 — 41 
District 21 (Sabine) f_.. 0.6 0.6 0.7 0 —14 





TCustoms districts 21 and 24 include Lake Charles, Louisiana, and 
Columbus, New Mexico, respectively. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 








Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Directory of Texas Manufacturers 


The new 1954 edition of the Directory of Texas Manufacturers is now available. 
An authoritative index to every phase of Texas industry, the 1954 Directory is a 
guide to buying, selling, advertising, and research. It is divided into two cross- 
indexed parts, the manufacturer listed by town and the manufacturer listed by 
products. More than 10,000 firms are included. Price, five dollars. 
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Texas Lithography 


Over a thousand lithographic presses are now employed in the 
streamlined Texas printing industry. 


In 1877 Texas’ first lithographic press was installed in 
the Galveston plant of Clarke and Courts Printing Com- 
pany. It was designed to print from stone and could pro- 
duce 1,000 to 1,200 impressions an hour. Personnel ca- 
pable of operating the new press and two others subse- 
quently installed was not available in Texas, so a crew of 
lithographers was brought in from New York. Compared 
to today’s modern machinery, these first presses would be 
considered almost antique, but for Texas they marked the 
opening of a new field—lithography. 

With this single plant as a beginning, other printers 
made their way to Texas and set up more lithographic 
plants. By 1904 the lithographic principle had been ap- 
plied to printing from a metal plate, and in 1907 Clarke 
and Courts received its first modern offset press, with zinc 
plates to replace stones. This press, the first of its kind 
west of the Mississippi, was installed for experimental pur- 
poses, and the manufacturers of the press sent technicians 
to Galveston to observe the press in operation and make 
notations on how to improve it. 

Today, 77 years after the Galveston press was installed, 
there are an estimated 1,000 or more Texas firms which 
have some sort of lithographic equipment, ranging from 
the simplest presses to complete lithographic facilities. 
Many of these firms are not actually commercial printing 
plants but organizations which have their own litho- 
graphic equipment for printing house publications, em- 
ployee handbooks, and company advertisements. 

The University of Texas Bureau of Business Research, 
for example, has lithographic equipment to print publica- 
tions ranging from one- to two-page announcements to the 
336-page Directory of Texas Manufacturers. Numerous 
plants, of course, combine both lithographic and letter- 
press units, while others specialize only in lithography or, 
similarly, only in letterpress. 

Twenty-two of the Texas printing firms recently sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Business Research estimated the 
total annual value of their lithographic work to be 
$6,218,000. After considering that this figure represents 
only 22 plants, the importance of lithography as a poten- 
tial force in the Texas printing industry is clearly evident. 

This total represents plants with annual output ranging 
in value from $1,250,000 to as little as $8,000. Only six 
of the 22 firms figured their yearly lithographic output 
at $30,000 or lower. Four other plants indicated produc- 
tion levels extending from $35,000 to $70,000, and nine 


were in the $150,000-to-$800,000 range. Two firms valued 
their output at $1,000,000 or more. A 1954 market cov- 
erage analysis made by Graphic Arts Monthly magazine 
shows that Texas has at least 376 offset lithography plants. 

Twenty-three of the companies surveyed by the Bureau 
estimated the value of their lithographic plants. These 
estimates totaled $2,173,500, with the largest estimate for 
a single plant totaling $225,000. 

To many people the terms lithography and lithographic 
process may be confusing since lithography is a collec- 
tive name for several similar processes: offset lithography, 
offset printing, photo-offset, photo-lithography, and plano- 
graphy. But whatever the process may be called, the basic 
principle is the same—the fact that grease attracts grease 
and is repelled by water. 

The principle of lithography was discovered in 1798 by 
a Bavarian actor and playwright, Alois Senefelder, who 
had decided to become his own printer and publisher. He 
began experiments with metal plates and various acids and 
inks. One day in 1796, paper not being at hand, he wrote 
his mother’s laundry list with his greasy ink on a smooth 
stone, writing in reverse. Later, curiosity led him to etch 
the stone, ink it, and take an impression. The result was 
his discovery of relief engraving on stone. Two years and 
hundreds of experiments later, he made the really impor- 
tant discovery that without etching the writing or design 
in relief (i.e., cutting away the surface from around the 
writing), he could prepare the stone so as to get a print 
from the surface. In short, Alois Senefelder had discov- 
ered offset lithography. 

In the lithographic process, only four relatively simple 
steps are required to produce the final printed copy. The 
first step is the preparation of the copy, whatever is to be 
printed, whether it is typewritten or printed lettering or 
illustrations. The copy is pasted together in the form of 
a working model or paste-up, with all the elements of the 
page in the position in which they are to appear in the 
printed form. This paste-up is sent to the camera depart- 
ment and photographed. The negatives are developed and 
then taped on a plate-size “flat” and sent to the platemak- 
ing department. Here the photo-imagery is printed, by the 
use of strong arc lamps, on a coated, light-sensitive press 
plate (a thin sheet of metal, usually zinc or aluminum, 
about one-sixty-fourth of an inch thick). The fourth and 
final step in the process is the actual running of the job on 
the offset press. 
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In comparing lithographic printing with letterpress, 
each process shows certain advantages over the other. And 
though each printing process has its own field, many print- 
ing experts seem to feel that lithography has a slight edge 
over letterpress so far as future potential is concerned. 
This is not to say that lithography is by any means an in- 
fallible process. All printing processes may produce good, 
bad, and indifferent work; lithography is no exception. 

In considering lithography’s advantages over letter- 
press, several basic factors determine the selection. Choice 
of paper stock is one of the first considerations. When 
a printing job requires fine halftones on a rough surface 
stock (such as antique or laid finish, bond, or uncoated 
cover stock), then the use of lithography has the particu- 
lar advantage that the ink is applied from a resilient 
rubber-coated offset cylinder. The covers of Fortune and 
Coronet magazines are excellent examples of lithographic 
work on uncoated cover stock. 

The cost of printing plates is a second important factor 
in deciding between letterpress and offset. With illustra- 
tions in extensive use today, the printing buyer is particu- 
larly concerned with the cost of reproducing photographs 
and drawings. Lithography frequently offers him an op- 
portunity to eliminate or greatly reduce the cost of illus- 
trations. 

Certainly one of the most important advantages found 
in the lithographic process is speed. Since the lithographer 
makes his own halftone and line illustrations, he can often 
turn out such jobs much faster than if he were required 
to wait for an engraver to deliver the plates. Too, offset 
press speeds are generally much higher than those of letter- 
presses. Offset work is done on a rotary press which runs 
continuously in one direction. Letterpress printing for 
commercial uses is usually done on a flat-bed cylinder 
press which runs back and forth. Some letterpress print- 
ing is also done on rotary presses when the run is sufli- 
ciently large to permit the expensive curved plates. 

Another particular advantage found in lithography as 
compared with letterpress is the smaller cost of compo- 
sition, particularly when reprints are wanted. Take, for 
example, the reproduction of a set of business forms. Done 
by offset printing, there is no need to reset the forms in 
type. The only requirement is that the printing be photo- 
genic. If the forms were reprinted by letterpress, this 
would necessitate resetting the printed matter in type and 
perhaps making new engravings of any art work or photo- 
graphs. There are, of course, other advantages that could 
be enumerated in favor of the lithographic process. Simi- 
larly, letterpress has its own advantages. But a description 
of the make-up involved in the respective processes illus- 
trates well the comparative ease involved when using 
lithography. 

Take, for example, the amount of work necessary to set 
up a magazine or bulletin measuring 6 by 9 inches and 
containing 44 lines of 11-point type. If set on a Linotype 
machine in single-column width, including heads and page 
numbers, a single page amounts to about 90 separate type 
slugs. Supposing that the printing is done by letterpress 
from 16-page forms, when a form goes to press, it con- 
tains 1,440 separate printing units. A book as long as 120 
pages, then, contains 10,800 separate slugs, each repre- 
senting one line of type. 
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When contrasted with make-up for offset, a definite ad- 
vantage is obvious in the latter. The type composition is 
the same in either case. In offset make-up, proofs of the 
type are photographed, and the negatives are assembled 
on a 16-page form. A plate is then made to cover the entire 
16 pages—one printing unit as compared with 1,440. Also, 
the offset plate is planographic (i.e., flat print) and so 
costs less than the relief plate necessary in letterpress 
printing. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the various attributes 
of offset printing is summed up in one sentence—you can 
offset whatever you can photograph. And with an advan- 
tage such as this, it is no wonder that lithography is on the 
march, not only in Texas but in the nation as a whole. In 
fact, about one out of every four letterpress shops intends 
to install offset equipment as soon as it becomes available, 
according to a survey by The Inland Printer magazine. 

Already the number of lithographic plants in the nation 
has shown phenomenal growth. As recently as 1939 there 
were only 757 plants in the United States, according to 
the U. S. Census of Manufactures. By 1947 this figure had 
grown to 1,413—an increase of 87% in only eight years. 
(A 1954 report by Graphic Arts Monthly lists 9,049 litho- 
graphic plants in the United States.) During these same 
eight years, letterpress, gravure, and other commercial 
plants increased from 10,295 to 11,933, only 16%. 

Along with this growth has come an equally impressive 
expansion in production, especially since 1939. In that 
year total receipts of commercial printing firms (exclud- 
ing newspaper plants) was $840 million. Of this total, 
lithographic plants were responsible for $156 million. In 
1947 total commercial printing in the United States 
amounted to $2,220 million—of which lithography ac- 
counted for $488 million, a 212% increase from the 1939 
figure. Thus, lithography in 1939 produced 18.6% of the 
total dollar volume and only eight years later, 22%. In 
1951 lithography accounted for a national volume of 
about $750 million a year, and it has been growing at a 
rate of about $75 million annually since 1942. The 1954 
estimates for lithography are even higher. Peter B. B. An- 
drews, economic consultant for the American Printer, pre- 
dicts that lithography production will reach a new high 
of $770 million this year. 

In this period of record-breaking increases, beginning 
in 1939, Texas has not lagged behind. There are now 151 
lithographic plants in the five largest Texas cities alone. 
Dallas has 67 plants; Houston, 40; Fort Worth, 21; and 
San Antonio, 17. Austin has 6 plants, including the Steck 
Company, one of the largest lithographing plants in the 
Southwest in terms of equipment and presses. 

As to the number of lithographic personnel in Texas, 
25 plants alone (those included in the Bureau survey) 
listed a total of 282 employees. 

The litho process is being used not only by commercial 
plants but also by at least two Texas newspapers—The 
Jacksonville Journal and the Midcounty Review (Neder- 
land). 

Concerning the future of lithography in Texas, one 
opinion seems predominant—that the field is very prom- 
ising. As George Bauhens, president and general manager 
of Clarke and Courts of Houston, points out, “better chem- 
icals, finer paper and superior production equipment come 
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out almost daily, resulting in finer lithography... . | Jobs 
once farmed out to the Middle West and East where skilled 
labor was available are now produced within our own 
borders . . . and once we are independent of outside as- 
sistance in the near future, the potential of Texas lithog- 
raphy will reach its maximum realization.” 

Texas lithographers are particularly optimistic about 
offset printing of color work which can often be done 
much more economically by litho than by letterpress or 
gravure. The Steck Company of Austin has, for example, 
an offset press equipped with eight printing units which 
can produce four colors printed on both sides of a sheet 
simultantously. It can deliver 11,500 completely printed 
and folded pieces an hour, making it ideally suited for 
printing magazines, tabloid and book size pamphlets, mail 
order catalogs, and other such mass-produced publica- 
tions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Drouth situation still critical. September rainfall 
barely dampened Texas, and even where the scattered 
showers fell, more moisture was sorely needed. The Texas 
Board of Water Engineers reported that August rainfall 
averaged 72% of normal over the state. Many Texas 
streams were nothing but dry, rocky gullies, and there was 
no great improvement in September. All major reservoirs 
in Texas except Falcon Reservoir showed a drop in water 
storage during August, and in most areas the underground 
water table continued to drop. 

A total of 103 parched Texas counties were eligible for 
drouth aid by late September. Further assistance to dis- 
aster-area livestock farmers was granted in the raising of 
the grain subsidy from 60 cents to $1.00 per hundred 
pounds on mixed grains necessary for the maintenance of 
basic livestock herds. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Aug 1954 Aug 1954 











Aug July Aug from from 
Classification 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 3,344 1,941 2,350 + 72 + 42 
Cattle eee 1,449 1,395 + 49 55 
Calves R 810 424 523 + 91 55 
Hogs 8 5 98 + 60 — 92 
Sheep 364 63 334 +480 + 9 
INTERSTATE 2,943 1,784 1,808 + 65 + 63 
Cattle 1,895 ,337 1,114 +- 42 + 70 
Calves 740 400 422 + 86 + 75 
Hogs 1 0 0 
Sheep 307 47 272 +550 + 13 
INTRASTATE 401 157 542 +155 2 
Cattle 267 112 281 +140 — 5 
Calves f 70 24 101 +200 31 
Hogs 7 5 98 + 40 — 93 
Sheep 57 16 62 +250 — 8 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 
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The trend toward more color printing by Texas lithog- 
raphers was confirmed by the 25 plants included in the 
Bureau survey. Seven of the 25 plants indicated that they 
did 50% or more of their printing jobs in color. One plant, 
the Bennett Printing Company of Dallas, estimates that 
approximately 90% of its lithographic orders are done 
in color. The other plants in the survey indicated that 
of their total lithographic orders from about 5% to 40% 
are color jobs. Only one plant stated that it did no color 
work, 

But whether color or black-and-white printing, Texas 
lithography is pushing ahead. One Texas printing firm 
even predicts that “within the next 10 years, 95% of all 
reproduction work will be done by offset lithography.” 
Whether or not this is true will be determined only by 
time. But in the light of past developments in Texas lithog- 
raphy it seems likely the prediction will be realized. 

Don NOBLE 


TEXAS COTTON ACTIVITY 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





July 1954 July 1954 





July June July from from 
co we 1954 1954 1953 Junel1954 July 1953 
COTTONSEED (thous of tons) 
Received at mills 118,612 13,318 106,624 +800 + 11 
Crushed 89,771 96,535 66,593 — 7 35 
Stocks, end-of-month 143,866 115,025 88,131 25 63 
CONSUMPTION (running bales) 
Cotton 8,861 12,572 12,103 - 30 — 27 
Linters 1,980 1,912 2,187 + 4 — 9 
SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in place 224 228 229 — 2 - 2 
Spindles active 206 219 222 — 6 7 
Total spindles hours 80,0007 100,000 96,000 — 20 17 
Average spindle hours 357 439 419 — 19 — 15 





For four weeks ending July 31, 1954. 


Cotton estimate drops again. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture September 1 estimate of the Texas cotton 
crop was down 25,000 bales from a month earlier. The 
latest estimate, 3,375,000 bales, is almost a million below 
the 4,350,000 bales ginned last year. The USDA estimated 
that 4.7% of the acres planted to cotton had been or would 
be abandoned and that production would come from 7,- 
624,000 acres, with an average yield of 212 pounds per 
acre. 

The 1954 crop presents a sharp contrast over different 
regions of Texas. In the four-county Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, approximately 410,000 bales—second only to the 
1949 and 1951 crops—had been ginned by the August 31 
plowup deadline required under the pink bollworm control 
program. This year’s crop is expected to put over $80 mil- 
lion into Valley farmers’ coffers. Yet other areas, notably 
Central and East Texas and the Blackland Belt, are com- 
pleting one of the poorest harvests in years. 

Prospects vary among crops. As harvest time came 
on the High Plains, dryland sorghums were deteriorating 
from insufficient moisture. Generally, light yields were 
being received from dryland acreage being combined, but 
prospects continued excellent for the irrigated crop. The 
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outlook for the state as a whole improved during August 
and grain sorghum production is now estimated by the 
USDA at about 77 million bushels, slightly below the 1943- 
52 average of 79 million bushels. Harvest of irrigated al- 
falfa continued in Northwest Texas, but cutting and baling 
of dryland hay was virtually at a standstill over most of the 
state. 

Yields of corn were turning out a little below preharvest 
expectations, and a crop of 34,054,000 bushels is now in- 
dicated. This quantity is slightly higher than the 33,874- 
000-bushel 1953 harvest but only two-thirds of average. 
Peanut prospects declined further as the harvest got under- 
way in some south-central counties. Present indications are 
for 102.5 million pounds to be threshed this year, 57% of 
last year’s crop and only 36% of average. 

Crop restrictions eased. The country’s farmers could 
foresee higher incomes and better feed supplies in 1955 as 
the result of the easing of USDA restrictions on the use of 
more than 40 million acres of crop land. Under what had 
been called the strictest crop control program in history, 
Secretary Benson issued orders several months ago seek- 
ing to limit the acres diverted from surplus crops to the 
planting of noncash crops, such as grass and hay. The idea 
was to prevent surpluses in other cash crops not yet in over- 
supply. But partly as a result of the drastic need for more 
livestock feed in the drouth areas, farmers can now use 
their diverted acres to grow any crops except corn, wheat, 
cotton, peanuts, major types of tobacco, potatoes, and com- 
mercial vegetables. Thus, land diverted from the surplus 
crops can now be used to grow such livestock feeds as oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghums. 

Livestock conditions grow worse. Dry range and 
pasture feed supplies dwindled further over most of the 
state in September. Some wheat was up to a good stand 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-August 














Percent 

Commodity 1954 1953 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 963,119 918,246 4+ 5 
Cotton 275,441 187,375 +- 47 
Cottonseed 28,060 19,696 +- 42 
Wheat 89,715 37,868 + 65 
Oats - 10,720 9,811 + 9 
Corn 8,287 7,242 + 14 
Grain sorghum 18,679 20,126 — 7 
Flaxseed 3,225 3,070 + 5 
Peanuts 3,150 1,986 + 59 
Rice 4,773 7,762 — 39 
Cattle 202,552 201,472 + 1 
Calves 69,817 76,543 — 9 
Hogs 51,045 52,213 — 2 
Sheep and lambs 18,863 17,420 + 8 
Wool 15,674 17,804 — 12 
Mohair 5,952 5,843 + 2 
Poultry 38,137 43,518 — 12 
Eggs 47,898 58,914 — 9 
Milk and milk products 78,838 97,732 — 19 
Fruit and vegetables 42,293 51,851 — 18 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties 
of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 

















Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture 
Percent change 
Aug 1954 Aug 1954 
Aug July Aug from from 
Index 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS .- 270 258 270 + 65 0 
ALL CROPS 266 249 261 + 7 + 2 
Food grains 214 208 223 + 3 — 4 
Feed grain and hay ‘ 173 179 190 — 3 — 9 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 256 237 285 + 8 — 10 
Fruit 83 83 147 0 — 44 
Truck crops 313 325 329 — 4 — 6 
Cotton 280 260 269 + 8 + 4 
Oil-bearing crops 311 260 273 + 20 + 14 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS . 274 270 281 + 1 — 2 
Meat animals 288 290 276 — il + 4 
Dairy products : 236 226 259 + 4 — 9 
Poultry and eggs : 231 208 275 + 11 — 16 
Wool ? 366 366 379 0 — 3 





and was being grazed on the High Plains, but rain was 
needed to further its development. Stalk fields and sorghum 
fields failing to make grain were the only roughage avail- 
able on many farms from the Low Rolling Plains eastward 
across the state. Supplemental feeding was stepped up as 
livestock continued to show considerable shrinkage on the 
dry forage. With another winter of skimpy pastures in pros- 
pect, ranchers continued to rush cattle, calves, and shorn 
goats to market before the onset of cold weather. 

Conflicting opinions on cause of drouth. With the 
fourth consecutive year of drouth almost over, the con- 
sistent recurrence of these destructive dry periods is caus- 
ing grave concern. There have been several conflicting 
theories offered on the possible causes. 

Dr. Charles G. Abbot, a leading authority on solar radia- 
tion and former head of the Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
dicted as early as 20 years ago that a drouth would occur 
in the 1950’s. He says that periods of intense radiation from 
the sun follow a cycle and that since 1837 this cycle has 
coincided with drouth periods in the United States. Dr. 
Abbot’s conclusion is that we are now at the peak of the 
present drouth cycle and that “normal” weather will gradu- 
ally return with the dry period ending by 1960. 

However, Weather Bureau experts insist that there is no 
such thing as a drouth cycle. Instead, their studies point 
to a close relation between the weather and the jet stream, 
an air current that sweeps at high speed on a winding west- 
to-east course high in the stratosphere. Wherever there is a 
curve in the jet stream, they say, to the south of that curve 
is a high-pressure area. And stationary high-pressure areas 
are known to cause drouths. For the past few summers, the 
jet stream has curved over the southern part of the country, 
and the high-pressure areas have developed each time. They 
say that when the curve moves to the east or west or flattens 
out, the high-pressure area will move or disappear and the 
drouth will end. 

Meanwhile, despite the conflicting opinions on the cause 
of the drouth, there is unanimity on one point—that the 
state and nation will welcome the end of the worst drouth in 
recent times. 

WiuaM S. Lowe, Jr. 
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Aug 
City and item 1954 





July 1954 Aug 1953 





ABILENE (pop. 55 9000) 


Retail sales 
Department ary apparel stores 
General merchandise stores 
Postal receipts $ 61,621 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 866,901 
Bank debits (thousands) a $ 53,317 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _$ 


53,550 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 
Employment 27,200 
Manufacturing employment 3,260 
Percent unemployed ane cms 5.0 


KH ANN DAH Ee 


is 





ALICE (pop. 16, vat?) 





Postal receipts 12,320 
Building permits, hes: federal contracts ; 225,300 
Bank debits (thousands) BS 13,452 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 16,516 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 10.0 
ALPINE (pop. 5 veer) 
Postal receipts 3,097 
Building permits, less Relent ¢ contracts : 14,000 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 1,762 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,079 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 





AMARILLO (pop. 92, 592° ) 
Retail sales* for ee LES 
Automotive seven? ee J hain 
Department and apparel aie 
Food stores* - 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Lumber, building eatettel, 
and hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 120,642 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,059,589 
Bank debits (thousands) —— $ 130,673 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 103,323 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 
Employment . 43,900 

Manufacturing employment : 4,720 
Percent unemployed 5.7 


tn 


o 
oo CO we Ww 
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AUSTIN (pop. 168 500") 
Retail sales 

Automotive stores = 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores - 


onn 


LS] 


“ OS 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Local Business 








Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 





Aug from 
City and item 1954 July 1954 Aug 1953 
BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts _.__ ei 15,189 + 
Building permits, eas Silered contracts : 194,570 4. 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 15,510 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {___$ 21,055 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 
Employment (area) 361,900 

Manufacturing employment (area) 81,025 
Percent unemployed —___. cies 4.3 fF 





BEAUMONT (pop. 406 416") 
Retail sales* - 4. 
Automotive stores* b 
Department and apparel stores -t- 
Eating and drinking places* Sess thietitien 4. 


Food stores* : a 
Furniture and hewecheld 

appliance stores* — 
General merchandise stores* : oa 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : -- 


Postal receipts - $ 73,057 _ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 972,865 +- 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 107,241 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 93,271 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____..__ 13.8 -~ 
Employment —._.... . ae 81,600 + 
Manufacturing enepliabinans ais 26,990 ot 
Percent unemployed —_.____ ‘ 6.8 == 


_ 
ee ee 


we 





BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 
eee — 
Department ny aes stores_____. z a 








Postal receipts since $ 17,947 -— 
Building permits, less feleral contracts $ 220,205 —é 
Bank debits (thousands) ———— __ $ 19,906 -- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t $ 23,249 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 
BORGER (pop. 18,159) 
Postal receipts " 11,794 a 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts : 77,125 ote 
Bank debits (thousands) —_. s 11,627 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 13,401 ao 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 10.5 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) _ 
Postal receipts : ,445 _ 
Building permits, lene elon alana : ome —_ 
Bank debits (thousands) —_ $ 6,114 -{- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 10,995 ot. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. L 6.9 -+- 





wo 





Postal receipts $ 242,681 x 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,099,396 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 114,104 5 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft... $ 104,121 x + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 1 + 6 

Employment ; : 61,900 x + 3 
Manufacturing employment 4,280 x + 2 

Percent unemployed ‘ 4.5 2 + 29 

BEEVILLE (pop. 9 1348) 

Postal receipts 6,747 

Building permits, less Seferel contracts ; 431,076 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ , z 8,039 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 12,748 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ke 7.5 





_BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 181) 
I I seers aret tec icensccensinns 
Department and neue stores = = 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores _ . . : a _ 


Postal receipts : _— 14,484 — 
Building permits, less Salicil contracts. $ 43,260 + 
Bank debits (thousands) —— $ 8,549 ~- 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._..$ 13,361 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __.__ 7.7 -- 


on 


_ 





BRYAN (pop. 18 102) 

Retail sales* act - 
Food stores* : pees —_ 
Department and apparel stores i soleil -= 

Postal receipts ________. ET , 15,627 —_ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 178,060 -- 


| 
QaOnrnrn 


++ | 
a 
ao 





For footnotes see page 23. 
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Conditions 




































































Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1954 Aug 1954 Aug 1954 Aug 1954 
Aug from from Aug from from 
City and item 1954 July i954 Aug 1953 City and item 1954 July 1954 Aug 1953 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36 6,066) DEL RIO (pop. 14 alt) 
Postal receipts —_.. 9,154 — 7 + 11 
Retail sales* “P + 8 ee 28 
Atleast cian acl Ete wr oe +u 413 Building permits, dine federal contracts : 67,753 82 +1 
Sundin. babii a Bank debits (thousands) ; .—-$ 7,418 + 4 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 11,935 + 9 + 19 
and hardware stores® ma xy, eo +2 — i Annual rate of deposit turnover 71.8 0 — 8 
Postal receipts had eeeene | 22,327 + 7 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 119,778 +18 +190 DENISON (pop. i7, 504) 
Retail sales ____ ae — 7 — ill 
CHILDRESS sleet 7 — Department ond coped stoves. = paren — 6 — 38 
Stein. ae +2 Postal receipts __... os ace 11,329 — 16 — il 
pntaan Re sn = ae ee + 22 Building permits, van federal contracts .$ 108,263 — 53 + 36 
inieanll dk wind dane ; ma ne Bank debits (thousands) - einai $ 12,511 + 2 + 33 
- End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,977 + 1 — 2 
Eating or drinking places* ‘ “3 us. Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 8 + 39 
Filling stations* —.....___.__. —14 —17 oy 
Food stores* e.g —-%6 —l DENTON (pop. 21 TZ) 
Lumber, building material, Retail sales ___ — 13 + 19 
and hardware stores* ? : . os = — 22 + 10 Department ond wean pew oi: = : — 9 + 8 
Postal receipts - ‘ ae 4,128 — 8 + 10 Postal receipts - rte as 16,375 — 23 + 19 
Building wueeiilin, tin Sederal enntnene $ 28,600 +200 +1030 Building anette. Sen eden contracts.$ 287,125 + 67 +150 
Bank debits (thousands) ——...._...__. $ 10,390 — 9 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__$ 13,812 + 1 + 4 
CORPUS CHRISTI om 122 2956") Annual rate of deposit turnover : 9.1 — 8 — 1 
Retail sales —..._.__. “ane + 12 + 4 
Automotive stores - ans aera Bie ipaeeree + 15 + 7 EAGLE PASS (pop. z TG) 
Department stores? - iasabat er en + 17 +- 11 Postal receipts _ a 2 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts xe a — 18 — 38 
and hardware stores - = + 28 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 3,910 + 24 
Postal receipts ———-.. $125,786 + 3 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 4,247 + 29 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,309,001 — 28 + 46 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 12.4 — 8 ae 
Bank debits (thousands) - See ee | + 6 + 19 
End-of-month deposits itheusaieda)t ..$ 125,707 + 6 + 16 EL PASO (pop. 183, 2505") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.. ag 17.2 + 2 + 5 Retail sales* __ + 18 ae 
Employment - . . 62,000 - x ae Apparel aa en + 2 + 86 
Menstactiutinn: eaten salnibtisidi 8,080 P + 6 Department stores+ is Pe eae 
Percent unemployed en Eran 5.6 — 6 + 14 Drug stores* __ ee aed + 1 4+ 7 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* ____ — 22 — $1 
CORSICANA (pop. 19 »211) General merchandise steves® fees - + 20 — 6 
Department and apparel store sales — 1 + 10 Postal receipts _ ? at: 178, 285 =a nae @ 
Postal receipts — $ 13, 123 Sa: a: Building ieee. ine ey contracts $ 2,489,862 — 24 +110 
Building permits, eee federal wlan $ 93,265 +219 +240 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 172,089 ans '@ == 30 
Bank debits (thousands) — ——-$ 12,548 + 2 ako End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 124,534 + 4 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,702 x at Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16.9 — 7 — 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.3 + 8 + 4 Employment pie bates. 71,500 x +: 9 
Manufacturing enplagneent - eis 11,230 + 1 + 8 
DALLAS 5 (pop. 538 vad Percent unemployed —.____. — 4.2 = ae 
Retail sales* es -_ +35 FORT WORTH =m 315,578") 
Apparel stores*® - = + 3 — 6 Retail sales* + 1 + 6 
Automotive stores* __. alias — 12 + 14 Apparel eee, [Rok Ae eee - + 15 — 6 
Department stores{ —_ 0 + 1 Automotive stores* —. — 1 + 5 
Eating and drinking places* x — 2 Department storesf — + 8 — 4 
Filling stations* + 3 + 7 Drug stores* __ SEES Se — 1 + 1 
Florists* paces cacpetinernees — 4 — 6 Eating and drinking places*_ —..__. ceuispaeas + 38 — 8 
Food stores* __. hess ecrcce — 8 + 18 rt UU a te + 9 + 48 
Furniture and henncheld OI NN i — 6 — 6 
appliance stores* _____. ren — 26 — 28 Furniture and household 
General merchandise stores® + 16 + 1 appliance stores* ese EAE eves + 7 — 12 
Lumber, building material, Hay, grain, and feed ial = A n + 4 + 3 
and hardware stores* + 8 + 16 Lumber, building material, 
Office, store, and school and hardware stores* ll. + 7 + 24 
supply dealers* Jeictianegale nica tee pre + 12 + 1 Postal receipts —___. .__----$ 488,885 + 4 + 7 
Postal receipts _ She te asides hicelaco tienen -$ 1,538,219 + 4 + 11 Building permits, less fede ary quatveate $ 3,669,422 x + 26 
Building permits, less federal contracts $12,674,990 x + 79 Bank debits (thousands) —........_»_ $ 500,347 — 8 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) ——....._....$ 1,674,252 — 6 + 11 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 838,739 + 2 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 924,321 + 2 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 17.9 — 8 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 22.0 — 4 + 5 Employment - 7 sccincaiMicalricn 175,900 x + 2 
I co 807,300 + 1 x Manufacturing euphanes . sealants 53,125 1 x 
Manufacturing employment — 78,025 + 1 Percent unemployed etettetisess 5.4 + 4 +17 
Percent unemployed —_...__-»_»»_>E___ 3.1 — 6 a 


For footnotes see page 238. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








Aug 
City and item 1954 


Percent change 





from 


Aug 1954 Aug 1954 


from 


July 1954 Aug 1953 


Aug 
City and item 1954 


Percent change 





from 


Aug 1954 Aug — 


fro 


July 1954 Aug 1953 





GALVESTON (pop. 71,527*) 





GREENVILLE (pop. 17 canna 
































Retail sales + 3 1 
Department and apparel stores - + 5 - 7 
Food stores — 2 + 34 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - 2 + 2 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores x + 5 

Postal receipts $ 67,684 — 2 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,814 41 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 72,981 — 2 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (theenninds)t $ 68,072 + 1 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 18.0 — 2 + 26 

Employment (area) 45,400 + 2 - 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,240 + 7 — il 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.2 — 10 + 51 

GARLAND (pop. 10. vere) 

Postal receipts 11,798 + 1 + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 863,406 + 22 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,560 x + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 10,935 x 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__. 11.6 0 — 8 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts 4,753 + 19 + 6 

Building permits, less Sohered oontuacte ; 67,200 — 72 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,731 — 9 — 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ __$ 3,791 — 1 — 26 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 — 4 + 6 

Employment (area) 23,950 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,910 + 1 

Percent unemployed — ae es 5.8 + 2 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

Retail sales* — 11 —17 
Automotive stores* + 23 
Filling stations* : — 4 + 8 

Postal receipts —_ eee | 1,419 — 16 — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 2,345 — 15 + 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___ $ 3,191 — 1 +17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — il + 7 

GONZALES (pop. 5.659) 

Postal receipts 5,475 + 71 + 46 

Building permits, hie federal contracts : 11,600 + 36 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) AS 6,138 + 30 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 5,065 — 15 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover r 13.3 + 40 + 34 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts _____ z 26,543 — 6 + 10 

Building permits, eos: Soteeed eaten $ 409,619 +147 +128 

Bank debits (thousands) : eS 64,317 + 14 +100 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 26,791 x + 29 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 28.8 — 2 + 62 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

RE SIP aoc ieee — 6 — 1 
Automotive stores* ba ankiecin entre — 7 + 2 
Department and apparel stores — 22 — 22 
0 —eanee + 8 
Food stores* aaa — 8 — 6 
Lumber, building matentell 

and hardware stores* _.._.___. = Paneer x 

Postal receipts ‘ - $ 8,174 + 18 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 74,825 — 29 +17 

Bank debits (thousands) = F i 6,077 + 11 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,314 + 1 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 5.5 + 10 + 2 





Retail sales* + 3 
Automotive eenenny + 26 
Department and apparel stores — 21 + 2 
Food stores* — 56 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* boa — 19 ssi 

Postal receipts $ 16,291 + 7 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,000 + 38 +146 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 10,866 — 7 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t__$ 14,839 x + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 8.8 — 6 — 16 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts : esp 4,572 ~ 26 — 19 

Building permits, Nor federal contracts $ 52,000 — 15 — 93 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,318 + 17 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft __$ 9,168 — 2 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 12.1 + 15 + 14 

HOUSTON (Pop. 700,508") 

Real lat + 6 + 6 
Apparel stores] . + 9 —- 7 
Automotive stores] _ x — 3 
Department storesf + 6 0 
Drug stores] + 3 — 1 
Eating and Seaton places{ — 2 + 3 
Filling stations] — 2 + 15 
Food stores{ — 19 + 2 
Furniture and honstell 

appliance stores] + 2 + 27 
General merchandise aowest + 4 + 2 
Liquor stores] _ + 1 
Lumber, building seteriel, 

and hardware stores] a + 24 + 49 

Postal receipts +2 $ 942, 644 — 3 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $13,537,173 + 7 + 66 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,667,110 — 5 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 1,121,964 + 4 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 18.2 — 6 + 1 

Employment (area) : 361,900 x + 2 
Manufacturing eupleymank (area) 81,025 x — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) ——... 4.3 + 2 + 2 

enone ow 4 wee 

Retail sales* - + 6 
Automotive eoe* Fc nsapnig ieperecntatiecasicse — 4 
Filling stations* - + 1 
Food stores* — 11 
General merchandise ay + 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*® _...____. = on — 26 ; 

Postal receipts —_... =—_ eee | 4,542 + 1 + 11 

Bank debits (hewenle) . : ee 4,238 —14 + 6 

End-of-month deposits iia) t. $ 6,063 — 1 + 21 

Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 8.3 — 13 — 11 

KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 

Postal receipts - --$ 4,630 -- 6 + 2 

Building iii: “a federal ciantiniait $ 381,442 +316 +1640 

Bank debits (thousands) - ene 2,749 — 10 — 9 

End-of-month deposits tdhensende) 2 t 2,849 — 4 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____.. 11.4 — 14 — 1 








For footnotes see page 28. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 











Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 





























. 3 Aug from from Aug from from 
__ City and item 1954 = July 1954 Aug 1953 City and item 1954 July 1954 Aug 1953 
KILGORE (pop. 9, 638 TARA , 
Postal receipts —_._. ss (pc P- Sly : 897 — 25 _ LUBBOCK (pop. 112, 734 ) ; : 
Building permits, lees federal eontracte. ; 127,300 + 69 +450 Retail sales a s a ” 
Bank debits (thousands) - --$ 12,68 — 7 — 1 Automotive stores a +1 
End-of-month deposits tiieimentes? $ 15,111 + 1 + 8 Department and apparel stores - 5s 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 8 — 4 General merchandise stores sani ¥ 
Employment (area) _ 23,950 + Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,910 + 1 and hardware stores oe 79 
Percent unemployed _....___.. 5.8 4.2 Postal receipts $ 80,707 + 6 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,876,795 4 90 
KILLEEN (pop.  f 045) Bank debits (thousands) $ 98,090 — 1 15 
Postal receipts ____.__ if 26,711 a + 85 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _.$ 80,127 — 1 <9 
Building permits, less federal ‘eonteacte : 861,159 +160 +3600 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 14.6 7 1 5 SL 
Bank debits (thousands) eee): B12 — 9 + 49 Employment - 40,000 x ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 10,484 + 4 +14 Manufacturing employment 3,850 x “Ane 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.. 7.6 — 10 + 38 Percent unemployed 5.0 7. '« — 23 
LAMESA (pop. 10 704) McALLEN (pop. 25 5,326") 
Postal receipts - 5,865 — 18 — 22 Satie ands 2 L's 
Building soruiias, ‘ae fedecal eninenta. : 14,750 — 87 +2360 Secseenaie ew s eal RS me ? i. 
Bank debits (thousands) Rees 6,877 4g ta Y si Be BB 
a Ms Postal receipts $ 16,411 - 6 +- 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 9,700 — 2 — 17 rept , a ies 
Asieieit take ok Genel Waxeirour 18 utes + 28 Buildir z permits, less federal contracts $ 83,450 +- 13 + 59 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4 869) MARLIN (pop. oon 
Retail sales* __ — 6 — 4 Postal receipts : $ 5,397 4 8 
Automotive ion ; a — 1 — 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,340 — 6 — 29 
Eating and drinking sieaen® — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,609 — 8 -~ 9 
Filling stations* — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 4,125 +1 1 
Food stores* — 14 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 — 6 — 10 
Furniture and household ———— 
appliance stores* _ +6 MARSHALL (pop. 22,327) 
Postal receipts —.. ; 3 8,723 + 4 + 53 : 7 
Department and apparel store sales + 3 aa 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 49,150 + 55 +200 Pustal sesslots $ 15.395 — 10 
i a 4 5 . ” - as 
_ anes he ag h “ee ae t $ rip ¥ Lea Building permits, less federal contracts $ 221,364 + 56 ~ 69 
festa sent ae v ——s oe koe Bank debits (thousands) a a ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover e ioe + End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,879 x + 11 
Sara ya We ene Annual rate of deposit turnover 72 8 — 8 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") ceecaree : a a? 
Department and apparel store sales + 23 — 17 
Postal receipts “ $ 22,141 — 12 + 1 MERCEDES (pop. - ,081) oS 
Building permits, less federal seniiniaiin $ 9,880 ch =o $6 Postal receipts 6,006 +66 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16.341 =. 49 ane Building permits, less federal ecutenets ; 1,125 — 37 - 92 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ — 17,798 + 2 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,138 + 11 + 29 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 ioe ome End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 7,222 + 10 3 
ie ress a mee! Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 — § + 31 
LEVELLAND (pop. p. 8 5264) is 
Postal receipts —....- + sa +6 +8 MIDLAND (pop. 34,378°') 
Building permite, ‘less federal contracts $ 74,650 — 2 ~~ oO Postal receipts i ae 44,204 Bg 26 
Bank debits (thousands) —— $ 5,534 oe oat. Building permits, less federal contracts $ 911,185 - 16 + 74 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..... $ 7,347 — 7 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,253 4 1 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 a — "38 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 69,906 x + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 5 — 10 
LUFKIN (pop. 15,135) is 
Postal receipts --$ 18,382 —6 + 19 NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 
Building permits, om prey wuetininhh $ 46,400 — 79 * 7 Peatal secsints .. ee 10,452 + 22 4 37 
Bank debits (thousands) iis ae 14,864 — 8 + 1 1 pre 
Sadabeis dimen Cheinndsst 9 22 975 +3 44 Building permits, ‘es federal contacts $ 84,500 — 13 +330 
2 " : Bank debits (thousands) : ca 9,334 + 4 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 7.9 + 1 — 10 Dabietemett: Aeeiie tial t_§ 14,998 1 6 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___... 7.6 + 4 + 7 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") iia 
Postal receipts — —-$ 29309 +12 +21 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Building perusita, ne feleral ‘contracts $ 485,800 +150 +160 Postal receipts ne ea 11,566 + 20 4+ 22 
Bank debits (thousands) . a lene 81,478 x + 17 , 
End-of. thd its (th ds)t__$ 33.881 - Building sore, tee federal contienitn $ 118,675 — 12 + 97 
a ws ese Pera 4 ‘ ano 1 2 L * < 97 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,084 — 7 x 
ai hy ar guts sina End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 9,959 — 1 — 8 
cosas nected nae : . Annual rate of deposit turnover. 8.4 — 9 — 12 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,910 + 1 
Percent unemployed (area) ——— -.......... 5.8 + 2 


























For footnotes see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 











Aug 


City and item 1954 


Percent change 





a me Aug 1954 


from 


Jun 1964 Aug 1953 





NAVASOTA (pop. 5 188) 


























Retail sales* 8 - 16 
Florists* + 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 14 
Postal receipts $ 3,562 — 22 — 14 
suena permits, less federal contracts $ 17,750 +160 + 46 
ODESSA (pop. 50, 807° ‘@ 

Retail sales __ + 7 18 
Department and apparel stores 4 3 

Postal receipts $ 34,697 — 9 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,538,636 +- 27 + 64 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 34,722 — 3 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._.$ 33,001 + 2 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ae 12.7 5 3 

ORANGE (pop. 21 174) 

Postal receipts 15,731 + 6 22 
Building permits, lene federal contracts : 255,959 + 18 + 80 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 18,380 9 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t... $ 25,269 + 4 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 12 7 

PALESTINE (pop. rs 063) 

Postal receipts — 0,819 + 7 20 

Building permits, hon Selenal sontmnaie : Rom + 57 110 

Bank debits (thousands) = on 5,410 — 5 12 

End-of-month deposits Steansnead? z 12,788 + 1 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.1 — 6 + 4 

PAMPA (pop. 20, neraf ) 

Postal receipts 14,266 + 8 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 468,921 + 36 +3800 

Bank debits (thousands) ; z 14,587 — 4 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.....$ 20,921 x + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 65 5 

PARIS (pop. 21,643) 

Department and apparel store sales ~ 3 15 

Postal receipts - $ 16,475 +- 16 + 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 125,979 4 +520 

Bank debits (thousands) —.. 3 11,615 — 9 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 13,411 — 2 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 6 3 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) 

Retail sales ___. — 2 10 
Department and seen stores on — il 4 

Postal receipts ‘ TS 11,262 — 6 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 316,000 + 8 330 

Bank debit» (thousands) — ~~. z 14,212 x + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,979 — 6 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_ soils 8.7 + 4 + 10 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 57,530) 

Retail sales* ____. = 6 — 7 
Automotive a ~ — 10 
Department and apparel stores — 15 — 65 
Eating and drinking places* - 1 - 35 
Food stores* hie — 10 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* os : + 4 + 7 

Postal receipts z 32,992 — 3 + 4 

Building permits, less paren contracts $ $41,065 +- 24 + 89 

Bank debits (thousands) - ee | 45,497 — 4 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 40,253 = -% + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 ~ 7 0 

Employment (area) 81,600 + 3 + 2 
Manufacturing shuns (omen) 26,990 + 1 — 1 

Percent unemployed -......__________. 6.8 — 1 + 13 





Aug 
_City and item 1954 





Percent change 





from 


RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 on’ 


Aug 1954 Aug 1954 


from 


July 1954 Aug 1953 




















Postal receipts 6,395 4 + 78 

Building permits, less folenel contracts . 14,570 as — 46 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,176 — 21 +110 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. + _$ 12,323 + 6 + $1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 — 41 + 75 
~ ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts 8,504 — 7 + 15 

Building permits, le: Sederal peidinias : 156,025 +147 +300 

Bank debits (thousands) - £ 3,576 — 3 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,697 5 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 6 2 

SAN, ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 

Retail sales* ¥ eS 
Automotive stores* + 4 + § 
Department and apparel stores — 6 3 
Drug stores* - 3 -— 4 
Eating and drinking places* x — 7 
Filling stations* + 3 + 15 
Food stores* 4 29 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* 8 2 
General merchandise stores* — 8 - 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* - 4 + 31 

Postal receipts $ 504,802 + 3 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,060,693 + 93 +110 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 404,752 — 1 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.. $ 317,101 + 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 - 2 + 5 

Employment 177,900 + 1 3 
Manufacturing employment 20,700 t+ 2 x 

Percent aeeeet 6.8 — 11 5 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 980) 

Postal receipts + 2 + 8 

Building permits, ie Qeleeal suteeste ; Bes + 8 +230 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,002 + 17 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t ..$ 9,245 + 10 - 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 9 5 

SEGUIN (pop. 14 Or) 

Postal receipts 9,259 + 1 + 35 

B stliiess permits, less federal wanbindle ; 65,902 +11 + 27 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,889 + 7 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _...$ 16,976 + 1 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 + 8 0 

SHERMAN (pop. 20 »150) 

Retail sales ___- —14 — 9 
Department wer nsmnisil siemens t+ 1 ee | 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 9 + 3 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores a — 85 + 4 

Postal receipts : eee $ 28,191 +- 10 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 109,717 — 31 — 90 

Bank debits (thousands) as .._$ 23,499 — 7 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,569 —11 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.3 — 3 + 4 

SULPHUR SPRInNe (oop. 9, ong ) 

Postal receipts ee 

Building permits, less Sodened jeutenaia ; Pein -- im — 18 

Bank debits (thousands) _._..._.___-___$ 5,950 — 4 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__. $ 10,882 + 1 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_. 6.6 — 4 — 4 





For footnotes see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1954 Aug 1954 Aug 1954 Aug 1954 
Aug from from Aug from rom 
City and item 1954 July 1954 Aug 1953 City and item 1954 July 1954 Aug 1953 
_ _ SAN ANGELO (pop. 52,093) : TEXAS CITY (pop. 16 620) 
Retail sales 8 + 12 Postal receipts ___ 13,487 — 1 + 11 
Department and apparel store sales . — 16 ms Building slaumati, hens paren eantunste ; 465,870 + 49 +100 
Postal receipts - sees $ 50,558 ae. + 33 Bank debits (thousands) - ey 24,161 — 6 — j 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 564,051 — 8 + 43 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 24,616 — 8 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) --- $ 39,094 oe a re Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 6 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 47,660 + 6 + 8 Employment (area) __. 45,400 eg a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 = + 10 Manufacturing emalepmnant (area) 11,240 + 7 — 1 
Employment 22,550 + 2 + 4 Percent unemployed (area) _... 6.2 — 10 + 51 
Manufacturing employment 3,090 + 8 + 80 
Percent unemployed 4.9 — 9 + 2 
VICTORIA (pop. 16,126) 
SNYDER (pop. 14, red ) Retail sales* ___. : + 9 x 
Postal receipts —.._- 9,129 + 6 + 17 Automotive stoves® + 19 — 6 
Building permits, ron federal omitmnate ; 68,200 — 70 — 31 Department and apparel stores + 1 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) - ‘ nae 11,544 + 1 + 8 Eating and drinking places* + 9 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (themnenda)t.. $ 11,103 + 1 + 65 Filling stations* + 3 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.5 + 10 + 4 Food stores* x + 7 
Furniture and household 
SWEET WATER (pop. 13 3619) appliance stores* .__.. + 26 
Postal receipts -.... 12,613 + 55 + 27 Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, hans federal ibiieahs : 53,025 — 66 +118 and hardware stores* + 27 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) —_ ; $ 7,386 — 9 — 2 Postal -eceipts —... ; ae 20,872 + 2 + 16 
End-of-month deposits tthewanis)? $ 9,244 — 2 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.5 — 22 3 WACO (pop. 92 5834") 
ay ‘ cate R t: il sales oaease + 4 x 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) | “ 
. = Apparel stores : — lil — 12 
Postal receipts _._._. 8,473 +- 27 + 29 
: Department stores? —__.. — 8 — 4 
Building permits, on federal utenein. ; Posi — 6 +190 Dini eek Hanes 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,687 + 25 — 14 eneliames stores _ 96 Sor 
- 5,459 + _ ear 
preitin a (thousands) $ Hers £ Ps "% - Postal receipts —.................... any 1646063 + 8 + 18 
viscera pits cee , Building permits, less federal cantons $ 1,408,045 — 31 + 77 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,058 + 5 + 21 
Retail _TEMPLE ( (pop. 25, 467) sais ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 64,780 + 4 + 8 
" 3 HOPES is: Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 + 4 + 20 
Department and apparel pevenan — 8 + 2 : 
Furnit a herauehola Employment ~ he 45,150 + 1 + 2 
a anufacturing emp sprusant yi2 3 -- 
“t sSoceeaghg : . . Percent unemployed —_..... 5.6 —11 + 4 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores +- 38 + 32 
Postal receipts _. $ 29,703 + 8 + 17 WEATHERFORD (pep. 8 ar) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 254,500 — +110 Postal receipts _. ; 8,009 19 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,066 - 2 6 Building permits, less federal eculwestn : 39,500 — 61 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 25,166 + 6 +14 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,929 — 15 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 5 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,752 — 11 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 4 
TEXARKANA (pop. 24 ,753) 
Retail sales§ - 6 20 
na poe ; WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 
Postal receipts§ . $ 63, 429 + 25 + 1 tiidall nates ven 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 211,356 + 51 170 g* : 
Automotive den z , ‘ —_ = — 11 
Bank debits (thousands) § : 33,259 5 16 5 
End-of. thé i h ak 550 . Postal receipts $ 69,189 — 10 — 8 
soni Ssaet eposits (thousands ) . 17,58 _ bi : Building permits, less federal contracts $ 595,765 — 58 — 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 4 5 Bank datita. (honsande) s 83.212 i 44 
Employment§ . = 34,050 0 a sd End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 101,536 — 2 + 5 
Stemfectvictens semneenaens 5,340 — 2 51 Runtet cntelat deposit toxiover 9.7 = ie 
Percent unemployed§ —_._... 12.5 + 7 74 Wonploement 34.650 - oa 
Sat ty oe eee Manufacturing employment 3,360 x —11 
TYLER (pop. 38,698) Percent unemployed 5.8 + 9 + 9 
Department and apparel store sales____. + 20 — 4 
Postal receipts —........ ? $ 48,981 — 6 + 14 pee iis ae 
Building oeniatte, less Seduvel contracts.$ 816,138 + 36 — 11 xChange is les: than one-half of one percent. 
Bank debits (thousands) - cians $ 60,067 — 2 + 9 *Preliminary. 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 53,981 —- 4 . 3 R d by the Federal R piieihiheun 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 13.1 + 2 + 4 tReported by the RR erry me eee 
ssiinaiamnesiaintaaatbes tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 
WAXAHACHIE (pep. ike a {Reported by Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 
Postal receipts -.... 1,785 9 + 8 of Houston. 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 59,325 258 52 §Figures include Texerkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
Bank debits (thousands) —...... : 8,815 + 1 + 12 Texas (pop. 24,753). 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. 8,811 + 2 + 3 
: High D t t. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___.__.. 12.1 + 3 + 3 rRevised for use by Texas Highway Departmen 


ul950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


~~ Year-to-date Average 











August 
1954 


July 
1954 


June 
1954 


average 
1954 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity — - 
SN We CI WN no ec 
Index of bank debits in the United States... 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) .__.. ae 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted. 
Index of postal receipts... 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
ONDINE FSR EUS NLA Sea cee 
Business corporation charters issued (number) ....... 
Business failures (number)... ‘ 
Index of ordinary life insurance e sales, ‘adjusted for price changes (4.2) 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 


TRADE 
i Index of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) 
SIDA ir NE I I 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores.. 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in n department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) .. 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) _. ed Fa on a 
I cece cste : 
Index of dairy products manufactured eave 
Index of cottonseed crushed... 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39100. 
Index of building authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4) 
Index of building authorized. 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1). 
Index of gasoline consumption 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0). 
Index of industrial production in the United States 
Index of cement consumption 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) ... 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14=100 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United sates parity index— 

unadjusted, 1910-14—100 : 
ESN SPE REE Cee : 
Index of farm cash i income, unadjusted... 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, ‘unadjusted, 1909-14=100. 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—=100 


FINANCE 

Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) 

Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) : iy Ce a ne rarer : 

Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 

Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) . 

Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 
Nondurable- goods employment (thousands) 


150* 
174 
164 


110.5 
115.0 
116.5 

174 


90 
342° 

22 
161 
185 
192 
173 


134* 
15] 
159 
146 
64.3 
36.0 


256* 
123 


101 
274 


266 
$ 1,877 
$ 3,546 
$ 2,547 


$ 5,543 
$ 59,879 


2,246.9* 
428.0°* 
202.8* 


153* 
177 


162 


286.5* 
110.4 
115.2 


175 


92 
254 

25 
164 
189 
188 
165 


140* 
157 
164 
153 
61.3 
40.1 


201" 
122 
55 
55 
24] 
122 
127* 
169* 
118 
122 
258* 
124° 
161 


$ 95,783 


258 


280 
92 
88 

270 

249 


1,926 
3,407 


2,548 
5,817 
5,332 
8,312 


2,242.3 
426.0 
201.7 
224.3 


155* 
176 
160 


$ 286.5* 
110.0 
115.1 


183 


94 


137* 
180* 
122 
130 
248° 
124° 
168 
$ 98,756 


243 


1,947 
3,421 


2,473 
5,811 
59,149 
308,831 


Rt PA ‘po Ap 


2,245.2 
425.0 
198.8 
296.2 


149 
175 
160 


$ 285.5 
110.6 
115.0 
116.7 

170 
336 
99 


165 
190 
187 
166 


136 
152 
162 
146 
63.8 


124 
149 
$ 99,655 


267 


1,908 
3,385 


$ 2,501 
$ 5,652 
$ 63,938 
$223,316 


2,226.4 
424.7 
199.7 
295.0 


month 
1953 


146 
169 
149 


$ 286.1 
110.1 
114.4 
116.8 

166 


98 
305 
15 


3,178 


2,481 
5,570 
65,583 
183,278 


2,242.0 
437.8 
209.6 
228.2 





All ‘figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 


adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted for first quarter 1953 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 


tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (fT). 


composite is given in parentheses. 
tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


The weight given each index in computing the 





